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Events of the Geek. 


Mr. Lioyp GeorcE resumed his exposition of the 
Government’s programme of land reform in Carnarvon- 
shire on Monday night. Speaking to an agricultural 
population, he concentrated upon the rural aspects of 
the problem, and explained to his hearers the proposals 
outlined by the Prime Minister three weeks ago at the 
National Liberal Club. The Government had decided 
to set up machinery which would fix a minimum living 
wage for every district in the country; they would see 
that suitable and healthy cottages were provided, and 
instead of the laborer being offered the horrible prospect 
of endless: drudgery requited by half-starvation, a 
breath of freedom would be brought into the villages, 
and opportunity would be opened to the laborers of a 
career such as was now only possible in the Colonies. 
Mr. George laid great stress on the rural exodus, and on 
the greed and stupidity of the land system which is 
driving thousands of laborers out of the country. 

. * * 

A sTRIKING confirmation of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
arguments is to be found in a Report on Emigration 
issued by the Board of Agriculture, and giving the result 
of investigations carried on for some time past 


by the correspondents of the Board in all parts 
of the country. 


The Report states that since 1901 





about 388,000 acres have been withdrawn altogether 
from agriculture, and about 1,060,000 acres have 
been withdrawn from cultivation. As against the 
economic conditions which make for decreased employ- 
ment on the land, there is at present only one contrary 
influence, the increase of intensive cultivation. The area 
under small fruit, vegetables, and orchards, has been 
extended considerably in the same years. The general 
result of the investigations is to show that more 
employment might be provided on the land, and that 
the supply of skilled labor is actually deficient at the 
moment. The movement to the towns is accompanied 
by a movement to the Colonies, skilled men leaving the 
country, not because they find agriculture uncongenial, 
but because the conditions at home are depressing. This 
movement is checked in districts where small holdings 
have been provided. The Report touches on the housing 
famine, the hours of labor, the lack of holidays and of 
prospects, and other causes that make village life 


unattractive. 
* * * 


THE arrangements for organizing the land campaign 
in the country have now been published, and they seem 
to be complete and effective. ~The general body respon- 
sible for the propaganda is the Central Land and Housing 
Council, of which Lord Lincolnshire is President, with 
Lord Beauchamp as Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee. Each of the Liberal Federations has appointed 
a Land and Housing Council for its own area, and these 
Councils send representatives to the Central Council. 
A large staff of speakers have been trained and 
instructed, and they will address meetings all over the 
country. There are to be afternoon conferences for 
representative men, in town and country, and meetings 
for farmers, shopkeepers, and laborers. The cinemato- 
graph is to be pressed into the service. A particularly 
competent Literature Committee has been appointed, and 
everything promises well for a thorough and enlightening 
system of instruction. 

* + * 

MEANWHILE, the two minds of the Opposition are 
reflected in the utterances of newspapers and politicians. 
The “ Birmingham Daily Post’’ has made a powerful 
appeal to the leaders of the party, arguing that what is 
wanted is not an inquiry, which is what Mr. Bonar 
Law offers, but a definite remedy for low wages. ‘“‘ Most 
of the rural grievances which have to be ameliorated 
either spring directly from the insufficiency of the rural 
weekly wage, or are more or less definitely associated 
with it.’’ The “ Birmingham Daily Post’’ says that 
the facts are well known, and that it is time the 
Unionist leaders told the country how they propose to 
deal with them. The paper itself favors the policy of 
Wages Boards. On the other hand, speeches were made 
by Lord Londonderry and Lord Barnard, at Darlington 
last week, which show the kind of difficulties that are 
in the path of the ‘‘ Birmingham Daily Post’’ and the 
sincere reformers in the Unionist Party who share its 
views. “Heaven knows what a living wage is,’’ 
exclaimed Lord Barnard. It is something, at any rate, 
to know what it is not, and there the agricultural 
laborer has the advantage of Lord Barnard, 
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Lorp Lanspowne has written a letter to a corres- 
pondent on the subject of Unionist policy, in which the 
question of the minimum wage is not mentioned. In 
this letter it is explained that his scheme for Land Pur- 
chase does not embrace any general scheme of compulsion. 
The State is only to act when the landlord is willing to 
sell and the tenant to buy. As to that, we can only 
repeat the question that we put months ago. What 
interest has the public in spending money to transfer 
the ownership of land from a landlord to a farmer under 
the conditions, historic and economic, of the English 
system? Lord Lansdowne would admit compulsion when 
it is needed for the reconstruction of the village, which 
shows that the social reformers have dragged one of their 
leaders some way along their path. But he wants 
‘‘ independent arbitrators’’ to settle the price. Does 
that mean the familiar system under which public enter- 
prise has been fined so exorbitantly by the great land- 
lords of the past? 

* * 

Errorts to settle the Dublin labor dispute have 
again failed. An understanding was reached that the 
ban on the Irish Transport Union should be withdrawn, 

and that, in return for the benefits of collective bargain- 
ing, the men would join with the employers in setting up 
machinery which would remove the difficulties regarding 
the sympathetic strike. But the question of reinstate- 
ment prevented a settlement on these lines. The 
employers, while refusing to dismiss men taken on during 
the strike, promised to give work to as many of their 
former employees as their business permitted. The men, 
on their side, asked for an estimate of the number that 
would be taken back at once, and this the employers 
refused, although Mr. Murphy had previously stated in 
the press that all but 5 per cent. could return immedi- 
ately. Mr. Henderson and his colleagues were so 
convinced of the reasonableness of the men’s position on 
this point that they made a special visit to the employers 
in order to find a way out of the difficulty, but without 
success. They then felt that nothing was to be gained 
by prolonging negotiations, and the British members of 
the Joint Board left Dublin on Saturday last. 


* * * 


Fresi dissensions have been provoked among what 
may be called the different fiscal sections of the Opposi- 
tion, by an attempt on the part of the Free Trade wing, 
led by the “ Spectator,’’ to represent last week’s Man- 
chester Conference as a pledge that ‘“‘ the question of the 
Union will be the sole issue at the next election, and 
that no other problems will be allowed to distract the 
attention of the electors.’’ Clearly enough, those words 
express what must have been in Lord Derby’s mind when 
he invited all sections to “play the game,’’ and also, 
one might have thought, what was in Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain’s mind when he boasted that he was a 
Unionist before he was a Tariff Reformer. Last 
Sunday, however, the “Observer”? came out with a 
vigorous repudiation of the inference that Tariff Reform 
is to be kept wholly in abeyance at the next election, 
and, on the same day, Mr. Page Croft, a Unionist 
Member, and Chairman of the Organizing Committee of 
the Tariff Reform League, issued a statement to the 
effect that he and his friends would tolerate no further 
betrayal of their cause, “‘ however disastrous the conse- 
quences may seem to the enthusiasts for other causes who 
would betray us.’’ Briefly, what the quarrel teaches is 
this—that although willing to suspend or “ sacrifice ”’ 
their principles till the election is over, the Tariff 
Reformers are not to be expected to prolong this piece 
of self-denial a day after their friends are in power. 





Quis custodiet custodes ipsos? What will happen in 
the strike areas, if the police themselves should strike? 
We do not suggest the likelihood of any such occurrence. 
But the apparent refusal of the Home Office to sanction 
trade unionism among its London police suggests at 
least the future possibility of such a quandary. For 
policemen, too, are men and workers, and they, too, have 
learned that public employment is no absolute guarantee 
of treatment which they regard as fair. A Metropolitan 
Police Union already exists, and the ban of the authori- 
ties is adding to its numbers. On Sunday, upwards of 
a thousand police in plain clothes gathered in Trafalgar 
Square to express their dissatisfaction with the in- 
adequate reception given to their demand for higher 
wages, and with the interference with the right of 
organization. 

* » . 


PresiDENT Witson has scored another victory in 
inducing the Senate, by the substantial majority of 
54 to 34 votes, to pass into law ‘his Currency Bill, a 
measure hardly second in importance to the Tariff Act. 
Though a strong opposition was made by powerful 
banking interests, the urgency of some such financial 
settlement won for the measure the support, not only of 
the solid Democratic Party, but of a number of inde- 
pendent Republicans. The general effect of the Law is 
to set up Federal Reserve Banks, whose operations will 
enable the ordinary banks to work with smaller reserves, 
so setting free a large amount of gold and other legal 
tender for purposes of currency and public loans. 
Moreover, a more elastic note circulation will be pro- 
vided, in proportion to the gold held. It is believed that 
the increased efficiency of gold, thus furnished, will 
check the absorption of so much gold by the United 
States as has taken place in recent years, so leaving a 
larger stock for other countries, and helping to ease the 
general financial tightness of the world’s Money Market. 


* * * 


Tue German Reichstag after all has not protested 
in vain. Lieutenant von Forstner, the hero of the 
Zabern incident, has been brought to trial and 
punished. His assault on the lame Alsatian tailor was 
a peculiarly cowardly aggression. The man was caught 
in the dark on suspicion of laughing or jeering at the 
Lieutenant. He was wriggling in the grasp of several 
stalwart soldiers while an Ensign beat him with the butt 
of his rifle, and in that plight the Lieutenant drew his 
sword and cut him over the head. The sentence of forty- 
three days’ imprisonment is more severe than it sounds, 
for it entails dismissal from the army. The real offender, 
however, was the Colonel of the regiment, von Reuter, 
who told his officers not to hesitate to draw sword or 
revolver, and ‘‘ bring down’’ the game, if civilians 
annoyed them. He will be tried for this clear incitement 
to assault. ‘The lesson of the debate has evidently not 
been lost upon the German authorities. 


* * * 


As the period of the General Election in France 
approaches, parties appear to solidify. The real issue 
will lie between the New Nationalism, with M. Poincaré 
as its figurehead and M. Briand as its real leader, on the 
one hand, and M. Caillaux’s party on the other. French 
politics have never in our day so nearly approached a 
two-party conflict, with Socialism as the watchful and 
advancing third. M. Briand continues to advocate his 
ideal of “ appeasement ’’ with eloquence and plausibility. 
One may sympathize with his plea for tolerance, and 
regret the waste of the futile religious struggle, but it is 
painfully clear that what M. Briand really means is to 
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create a powerful Conservative Party by smoothing over 
the feud of the avowed Clericals and the moderate Re- 
publicans. The strategic conception is really to make a 
full use of the Clericalist vote for the larger causes of the 
defence of wealth and the revival of militarism. M. 
Delcassé, meanwhile, is about to quit the St. Petersburg 
Embassy to return to politics. 


* ” *” 


Tue Commission appointed to inquire into the Indian 
question in South Africa is far from inspiring confidence 
in the Indians. Mr. Gandhi and his lieutenants, who 
have been released from prison, have addressed an open 
letter to General Smuts, in which they describe two of his 
colleagues on the Commission, Mr. Esselen and Colonel 
Wylie, as pronouncedly anti-Indian, and ask for the 
nomination of Mr. Schreiner and Sir Rose Innes. It is a 
moderate and proper claim, and one hopes that it may be 
backed by representations from the Colonial Office. Un- 
luckily, Mr. Gandhi, while disavowing all violence, goes 
on to threaten a renewal of passive resistance if this 
request is not granted. It is rarely good tactics to 
threaten publicly before a Commission has proved itself 
incapable of fair dealing. 


* * * 


Tue treatment of Deposit Contributors, 400,000 in 
number, was notoriously the weakest point in the Insur- 
ance Act. But a correspondence just published between 
Mr. Sidney Webb and Sir Robert Morant discloses a 
really flagitious defect in the working of the Act as it 
affects this unfortunate class. Mr. Webb submitted the 
case of a laborer, sick and in desperate straits, who 
wanted to withdraw from his Post Office account a few 
shillings of the money compulsorily contributed by him 
during the year. He was denied all access to his money, 
because his personal account had been debited with 
charges for medical benefits and expenses for a year 
ahead. Sir Robert Morant’s long and rambling letter 
admits the facts, says the money is held up for a reserve, 
and that if the depositor lives long enough he will get 
it all back. So it happens that Deposit Contributors are 
deprived for a full quarter of all right to draw a benefit 
out of their money. 


* * * 


Mr. AsquiTH, in a letter responding to an appeal 
signed by representatives of organizations of women 
workers, makes the welcome announcement that the 
Home Secretary will introduce a Bill next Session to 
amend the Truck Acts. Five years have elapsed since 
a Departmental Committee reported in favor of this 
course, but the congestion of legislative business has 
prevented anything being done. The fines and deduc- 
tions enforced in the low-paid trades where women are 
engaged have long been an acknowledged scandal. 
Nominally imposed for discipline, they are utilized for 
profit by the less scrupulous employers who infest the 
low-organized trades. Though the Prime Minister’s 
pledge by no means covers all the grounds of the appeal, 
which includes redress for the excessively long hours 
worked by women in many trades and other dangers to 
health and limb, it may temedy the meanest of all 
injuries in these trades. 


* * * 


Proressor GILBERT Murray, who has written 
strongly in our columns on the recent prosecution under 
the Blasphemy Laws, has published a powerful article in 
the “ Manchester Guardian ’’ on the same subject. Mr. 








Stewart, the lecturer who was sentenced to four months’ 
imprisonment at the Staffordshire Assizes on November 
17th, is still in prison, and there is no apparent reason 
for supposing that the weighty expression of opinion 
that his case has elicited has made any impression on the 
Home Office. Yet the facts, as set out by Professor 
Gilbert Murray, are of such a kind as to make his im- 
prisonment a veritable scandal. Twenty-four years ago 
both the present Prime Minister and the present Lord 
Chancellor voted for a Bill providing that no criminal 
proceedings should be instituted for blasphemy or 
atheism; and in 1883 Lord Chief Justice Coleridge 
gave a famous judgment to the effect that attacks on 
the credibility of the established religion are not to be 
punished with imprisonment “if the decencies of con- 
troversy are observed.”’ 


* * * 


, 


Bur “the decencies of controversy’’ is an elastic 
term. If a man uses obscene language in public, he can 
be tried and punished for obscenity, and there is no 
justification for indicting him for one offence and 
punishing him for another. Political invective is, as a 
rule, mild when compared with the language of theolo- 
gians, but who would trust any jury to say whether 
the decencies of controversy had been observed at a 
General Election? And yet the subject-matter of a 
lecture for which a man may be prosecuted under the 
Blasphemy Laws is infinitely more delicate and is asso- 
ciated with more sensitive feelings than any of the topics 
discussed in politics. It is surely time that the law was 
repealed, and meanwhile it is the duty of the Liberal 
Government to follow Liberal and civilized opinion when 
such prosecutions occur. 


* + * 


On Saturday last a fire broke out in the dockyard 
at Portsmouth, and caused the loss of two lives and 
the destruction of property estimated at over £200,000 
in value. The wooden semaphore tower, a landmark in 
the district, dating from the eighteenth century, was 
burnt down, and with it the sail and flag lofts and two 
store-houses containing a quantity of wireless electric 
plant. Some old naval documents and records have also 
perished. The cause of the fire is at present unknown. 


* * * 


A site has at length been bought by the Shakespeare 
Memorial Committee for a national theatre in Gower 
Street. It is not the most attractive situation which 
could have been found, but it is fairly central, and not 
ill-served by communications. Above all, it is cheap, 
and at £60,000 will cost substantially less than the 
Committee had estimated for. The scheme is now well 
launched, and as it takes substance we believe that the 
money still required for building and endowment will 
readily be found. The plan is catholic, and reconciles 
the wishes of several schools by providing a stage not 
only for Shakespeare and the classics, but also for recent 
work which may be in danger of neglect, and for new 
plays whose merits are not those which appeal to the 
commercial theatre. The scheme, as the “ Manchester 
Guardian ’’ puts it, “ will raise London to the rank of 
Manchester and Dublin, as a repertory theatre city.’’ 
Mr. Granville Barker has been showing London on a 
small scale the possibilities of a modern repertory 
theatre. The more ambitious scheme is probably on 


the whole less adventurous, since it appeals to several 
distinct publics, and unites the partisans of “ advanced ”’ 
drama with the adherents of the classical tradition. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


NAVAL MEGALOMANIA. 


WueEn the public mind has been skilfully tuned to anger 
or fear, a strong Minister, bent on justifying some 
inordinate addition to the Fleet, can do with it very 
nearly what he pleases. There have been moments dur- 
ing the acute tension of the Anglo-German discord when 
a weak House with a nervous electorate behind it might 
conceivably have sanctioned estimates even higher than 
those which were presented to it. While Mr. Balfour 
was outdoing Mr. McKenna in alarmist calculations, and 
fashion ascribed to our rivals every conceivable trick of 
doubtful faith, backed by impossible masterpieces of 
technical achievement, the pressure towards excessive 
building was powerful, and in its flighty way sincere. 
There was passion behind the excess. We do not under- 
rate the part which the interests play in these panics. 
The traders in war were particularly busy in 1909, and 
the false information which they purveyed underlay that 
particular scare. But without the excitement of popular 
emotion even the agents of the armament Ring would 
have been helpless. The man in the street was both angry 
and alarmed, and his excitement had a single and definite 
cause—the naval ambitions of Germany. It is in a 
wholly different mood that public opinion contemplates 
the prospect of a vast rise in next year’s estimates. There 
isno panic. Thereisnoanger. There is no present fear 
of Germany, and no indignation against her. The man 
in the street is not in a pugnacious mood, and if he is 
nervous about anything it is about the troubles which he 
foresees at home. These are not the conditions in which 
the country can be successfully manceuvred into a gigantic 
increase of its burdens. These follies are never achieved 
without a popular bugbear. Sometimes it was France, 
sometimes Russia, and lately it was Germany. It 
matters little what Power it is, but a figure there must be 
which ignorant minds can see in the colors of hatred and 
To-day the psychological conditions for 
successful megalomania are happily absent. The least 
expert newspaper-reader knows that we have no longer a 
feud with German diplomacy. The habitual engineers 
of panic themselves admit that Germany has allowed her- 
self to be distanced in the naval competition. Admiral 
von Tirpitz has frankly accepted the ratio which con- 
demns his own fleet to an inferiority of 60 percent. And 
if not against Germany, against whom can we build? 
There is the world at large. But the world at large 
makes a diffuse and inefficient bugbear. 


alarm. 


It is not at all easy, to divine the case which will 
be urged when these extravagant estimates are presented 
to the House. Mr. Churchill has told us nothing save 
that they are extravagant. Unauthorized reports of the 
Prime Minister’s reply to the influential deputation of 
Liberal Members which waited upon him last week 
suggest, indeed, that the increase is what the Admiralty 


” 


describes as “automatic.’’ It requires no great skill to 


arrange an automatic increase. A large programme of 
building construction is sanctioned in a given year, and 
in the Estimates of that year the increased cost seems 


comparatively modest. The new ships need not be laid 





down until the last months of the year, and only the 
merest fraction of their cost appears in its Estimates. 
The whole burden of twelve-months’ steady building 
appears “ automatically ’’ in the next year’s Estimates. 
Protest can then be only academic; the ships are laid 
down, and must be completed. Additional ships mean 
additional crews and additional stores. Here, again, 
protests come late; for no one wants to see our ships 
undermanned, or our sailors underpaid. Last year 
Mr. Churchill induced the House to commit itself to the 
laying down in one year of five new capital ships. That 
this will involve an enormous “ automatic’’ increase 
we can well believe. Those who really approved of last 
year’s excessive programme may be debarred from 
objecting to its necessary consequences. We are not 
under that disability, and a critic is not constrained to 
keep silence when the results of an error he condemned 
are at length apparent. The proper answer to a 
Minister who shelters himself behind the automatic 
increase is a scrutiny, all the more careful and exacting, 
If he has committed 
us in one year to five capital ships, there must be 
compensation in the next by a drop to three capital 
ships, and a reduction in the smaller vessels. 

The case that can be raised against a mere total in 
the estimates may in itself be sufficiently strong. The 
critic and the taxpayer, when confronted with a bill for 
over fifty millions for the Navy, is entitled to say that this 
is more than he proposes to pay. There comes a point at 
which such demands threaten the whole future of the 
community. 


of his provisions for the future. 


They cannot be met without imposing a 
burden which must frustrate all our hopes of advance 
The financial limit 
has been overpassed, and somewhere the policy must be 
readjusted. It is for the Government to say how. There 
are several possible methods. The diplomatic course may 
be altered. A renewed effort may be made to bring about 
If this is the 
Navy which our diplomacy requires, our diplomacy must 
be modified. Sooner or later, it is by such a revolt as 
this that the European madness will be checked. But 


in education and in social reform. 


a reduction in armaments by agreement. 


we question whether the present situation requires any 
protest so fundamental. Our diplomacy, as we read 
events, is less to blame than it has been at any time for 
ten years past. These Estimates correspond to nothing 
in our policy, and reflect no great error in our diplomacy. 
They represent the megalomania of our Admiralty, and 
What has happened during the shifting 
phases of this long controversy is that every intelligible 


nothing more. 


standard of naval strength has disappeared in the effort 
by one formula or another to justify the continual 
increase. The Two-Power Standard had a meaning 
while we were building against France and Russia. Mr. 
Churchill’s own standard of sixteen to ten against the 
next strongest Power had a meaning while we were 
But this formula was 
hardly drafted before it was modified by reservations 
which withdrew the Estimates from any possibility of 


engaged in a duel with Germany. 


measurement, and exposed us in Germany to charges of 


bad faith. First of all, the Colonial ships, even when 


they were offered as an integral part of the Imperial 
Navy, were put outside the reckoning. 


When the 
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Canadian contribution became doubtful, a further step 
was taken by hinting that we should have to make it 
good. Three of this year’s ships were accelerated on 
this pretext, and the same logic may lead, if the Canadian 
controversy is not promptly settled, to a proposal to 
build substitutes ourselves over and above the sixteen 


More elusive still was Mr. Churchill’s 
statement of last March that the Mediterranean and the 
Pacific lie outside this reckoning. Arrived at this point, 
we seem to be committed to the policy of building for 
each of the world’s seas a separate fleet which can hold 
its own against any adversary within it. If our main 
fleet is confined to the single duty of confronting 
Germany, there is nothing to prevent the logical 
alarmist from reminding us in turn not only that Austria 
and Italy are building Dreadnoughts, but that the 
United States is also a Naval Power, and that Japan is 
an ally pledged to us only till 1915. This reasoning, if it 
means anything at all, means a world standard, and a 
neater reductio ad absurdum of the whole theory of 
armaments it would be impossible to invent. 

The fact is, of course, that the Admiralty does not 
seriously contemplate an anti-world standard of construc- 
tion, nor has anything happened to make the Mediter- 
ranean peculiarly important to us on its merits. But the 
possibilities of anti-German building have been ex- 
hausted, and the idea now is to propose that we should 
build against the Triple Alliance as a whole. It needs 
only a few sentences to expose the absurdity of this 
policy. The Triple Alliance, so far as is known, contains 
no provisions whatever regarding Mediterranean ques- 
tions. Italy, it is generally believed, actually has a con- 
vention with this country, and is more nearly a potential 
ally than a possible foe. If ever her fleet and that of 
Austria fire together, the chances are that they will fire 
upon each other. It was, indeed, with difficulty that the 
Austrian military clique was restrained from making 
war on Italy in the autumn of 1911, when she embarked 
on the Tripolitan adventure. Hard as it would be to 
suggest a cause which would link these two together, it 
would be harder still to suggest a cause which could link 
them together against us. 
longer in terms of single Powers, but in terms of 
groups, what insanity is it which reckons Italy and 
Austria as our foes, and omits to balance that 
combination by counting France and Russia as our 


to ten ratio. 


But if we are to think no 


friends? What conceivable diplomatic folly could engage 
us in a Mediterranean broil in which both Italy and 
Austria would oppose us, while France would fail to back 
us? Has all the support which we have rendered to France 
in recent years been given without the expectation of 
any return? When she denuded her Atlantic coast of 
ships, and concentrated her whole naval force in the 
Mediterranean, it was clear that she relied on our aid 
in certain seas. Was there no corresponding obliga- 
tion on her side? The plain fact is that we might as 
well build against the United States as against Italy. 
The new standard is nothing but a vague attempt to 
justify a megalomania which demands more ships, and 
ever more, for no better reason than that it is greedy of 
force and resolved to make the fleet, with reason or 
without reason, as large as the taxpayer will allow. The 








taxpayer to-day is luckily sane, and the pressure towards 
extravagance is purely professional. Inflated Estimates 
were never put forward with less justification or with 
less prospect of popularity, and the representatives of 
the taxpayer were never in a stronger position to resist 
them. The feeling among Liberals is resolute and firm. 
It must be translated unflinchingly into action. 





THE VANISHING PEASANT. 


A centTuRY ago the governing fear of the English 
Parliament was the fear that country life might lose its 
attraction for the country gentleman. A great deal had 
been done to make him comfortable. His property had 
been increased, his power had been extended, while all 
his amusements had become more exciting and more 
lavish. He shot over a wider country, his birds were 
more numerous, the foxes he chased were stronger, the 
runs were longer and more exhilarating. Further, as 
very few people were allowed to shoot game, it was a 
real gratification to be able to make presents that were 
in themselves the signs not only of generosity but of 
Lord Londonderry 


thought this the chief advantage of the country gentle- 


social distinction in the giver. 


man’s position. The Game Laws, acting on a population 
living in permanent hunger, soon filled the prisons, and 
kept the hangmen busy; but when anybody—like 
Sheridan or Lord Suffield—proposed to Parliament to 
relax them, they were asked whether they wanted to 
drive the country gentlemen from their estates. The 
retort was enough. That would indeed be the end of all 
things, and England would wake up one day and find 
that she was no better than France. 

Last week a report was published by the Board of 
Agriculture on a question not unlike that which occupied 
the mind of Parliament a century ago. Country life is 
again in danger of becoming intolerable, only this time 
it is not the country gentlemen who are threatening to 
emigrate. It is true that speakers on the Budget and 
similar topics are given to warning us that the old families 
are going, but nobody denies that the position of the 
country gentleman is as eligible and as much sought after 
as any position in the world. This is, indeed, one of the 
difficulties of agrarian reform, the great enhancement of 
the price of land by its social value. No, it is not 
the country gentleman who finds life on the large estates 
too bleak and colorless for hisendurance. The class that 
is disappearing is the elass about which Parliament a 
century ago was only afraid that it was sticking to its 
home too fast. Then all kinds of schemes of emigration for 
the laborers were in the air, and some politicians and 
magistrates argued that the truest kindness was the policy 
of making their own country too cold for them. The 
only remedy for the distress of the poor was the disguised 
mercy of a new and drastic Poor Law. 

The laborers learnt the lesson, but they belong to a 
class that learns slowly, and now that they are packing 
up for the Colonies, all the wise men who would have 
thought this the happiest moment in the history of their 
country are unfortunately in their graves. The present 
generation finds less satisfaction in the spectacle. The 
Board of Agriculture, having made a careful survey with 
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the aid of its numerous correspondents, arrives at the 
conclusion that emigration is proceeding too fast, and 
that there is “a fairly general deficiency of skilled farm 
hands.” The village is, in fact, ceasing to be a desirable 
home for the very people who are wanted, if regard is 
paid to the interests of agriculture and to these alone. 
If estates are on the market there is no scarcity of buyers ; 
if farms are vacant there is no scarcity of bidders, but the 
ranks of the laborers, too thin already, are growing 
thinner, and the losses are even more serious in 
quality than quantity. The area of land farmed in 
England is decreasing, but the supply of labor is decreas- 
ing faster. This is a grave enough situation at the 
moment, but it is still graver if we look to the future. 
“The manual arts of agriculture are being neglected 
even by those who still seek employment on the land.’’ 
The plain meaning of this careful and important report 
is that while we have made country life agreeable enough 
to the country gentleman—so agreeable, indeed, that he 
is apt to think that any change must be for the worse— 
we have made it intolerable to the laborer—so intolerable 
that he is apt to think that any change must be for the 
better. And this emigration is not to be explained away 
as the mere attraction of towns and brilliant lights and 
cinematograph shows and the jolly. confused life of the 
streets, for men fly from the English countryside to the 
most silent and isolated wilds in the West of Canada. 
The Report is a most striking confirmation of the 
sound statesmanship of Mr. Lloyd George’s fundamental 
doctrine that true agrarian reform must begin with the 
laborer. There is no suggestion of political bias or of 
any other bias in the preparation of this document. The 
inquiries were conducted by officials, the data for the 
conclusions were supplied by crop reporters, market 
reporters, Secretaries to Chambers of Commerce, Co- 
operative Societies. The result is to corroborate all the 
main features of the Land Report. ‘‘ The freer life, the 
easy facilities for becoming a landowner, the wider scope 
for energy and enterprise, and the higher wages for 
manual labor, are the prospects which appear to be the 
chief inducements to our rural population to emigrate. 
These prospects appeal especially to those who do not 
wish to leave the land, but do not see in this country 
a reasonable chance of living by it.’’ The sentence 
might be a summary of Mr. Lloyd George’s Land Com- 
mittee’s Report. It might be taken equally well from 
a Report of the National Land and Home League. Or 
it would come very appropriately in the pamphlet pub- 
lished by the small committee of Unionist members 
associated with Mr. Leslie Scott. If England had ever 
been governed from the laborer’s cottage, this side of 
country life would have been appreciated generations 
ago. In point of fact, until the agricultural laborer 
got the vote, Parliament was only interested in prevent- 
ing him from interfering with the pleasure or convenience 
of others. The sort of spirit in which he was regarded 
is illustrated by the Poaching Prevention Act, passed 
in the ’sixties, and still, to our great disgrace, 
in force and in use. By this Act, a laborer 
on the high road may be searched at any hour 
of the day by a constable without a warrant on the 
chance that he may have one of the squire’s rabbits in 








his pocket, an outrage that belongs rather to the 
atmosphere of France before the Revolution. Since the 
enfranchisement of the laborer, Parliament has interested 
itself in his difficulties and not merely in the trouble he 
may cause the squire, but it has achieved little so far in 
the way of making his position tolerable. ‘“ The freer 
life ’’ takes men from the well-paid as well as from the ill- 
paid counties, and though a minimum wage is the in- 
dispensable basis of reform, it is not in itself enough. A 
century ago, Parliament, afraid that the country gentle- 
man might desert the village, prescribed a minimum 
standard of luxury for the rich. To-day, Parliament, 
confronted with the spectacle of the laborers flying from 
their homes, has to establish a minimum standard of free- 
dom for the poor. 





A BAD LABOR CONVENTION. 

Tuat militarism and the spirit of jealousy and suspicion 
which it fosters are fatal barriers to social progress is a 
sad commonplace. Nations that are straining their 
financial sinews in rivalry of armaments are well-nigh 
inhibited from effective peaceable co-operation for the 
common work of raising the civilization of the world. 
The latest publication of the International Association 
for Labor Legislation furnishes one more illustration of 
the damage inflicted upon the progress of humanity by 
this evil cultivation of the antagonism of nations. This 
Society, a branch of which exists in every civilized 
country, has been laboring for many years past to secure 
by inter-governmental agreement improvements in legis- 
lation affecting the work and life of the wage-earning 
classes. Recognizing the difficulties involved in com- 
mercial competition, the branches of this Society have 
sought to work out moderate measures of reform which 
Governments might be induced to adopt as a basis of 
legislation, without undue injury to existing business 
interests or damage to employment. Largely as a result 
of these efforts, some really important reforms have been 
secured within the last few years in such matters as the 
employment of women in night-work, and the abolition 
of the use of phosphorus in the match-making industry. 

For several years past the Association has been 
engaged, after laborious collection of the actual con- 
ditions of employment in the various countries, in 
urging two new proposals of international co-operation, 
one prohibiting the night-work of boys, the other fixing 
a ten-hours’ limit of the working day for women and 
young persons. But when the official representatives of 
the Governments met in Berne last September to work 
out draft Conventions for recommendation to their 
several Governments, the spirit of separation, instead 
of co-operation, seems to have presided over their 
deliberations. Though some of the official delegates 
were even members of the Association, when they met 
in their official character they endeavored to commit 
their Governments to the minimum instead of the 
available maximum of progress. To quote the words of 
the Report of the Association: “ Instead of using the 
Conference as a means of raising the standard of 
industrial legislation—of procuring progress by inter- 
national co-operation—the Conference searched for and 
found the lowest positive standard of regulation, so as 
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to cause little or no disturbance to the laws already in 
operation in the different countries. 
attitude was one of immobility. 


The general 
‘Our law is such and 
such—and therefore the Convention must go no 
further.’ Such was the essence of the speeches of the 
delegates.’’ 

Nor was the difficulty encountered solely or 
chiefly with the delegates of relatively backward 
countries, such as Italy, Austria, and Belgium. Ger- 
many, Britain, and France adopted the same dis- 
appointing tone. It is not that the proposals of the 
Association were of a revolutionary nature. They 
contained hardly a single item which was not already in 
force in one or more of the nations represented. They 
proposed to raise to eighteen 
of prohibition for night work, 
exemption age to sixteen, 
adoption of a ten-hours’ 
and young persons. 


the general age 
and the special 
and they urged the 
factory day for women 
These proposals only carry 
a short step further the policy of reasonable protection 
to which every Government has already in theory and 
in practice assented. They merely involved adopting by 
agreement, as a standard policy, the rule already pre- 
vailing among good employers and advanced countries. 
Yet this is precisely what each delegate refused to do, 
preferring in each instance to defend the existing 
standard in his own country, and to make the least 
possible concession, even in return for similar or larger 
Our own 
delegate, for instance, doubtless acting on express in- 
structions, refused assent to the ten hours’ maximum 
day, upon the ground that our Saturday half-holiday 
makes ours a sixty hours’ working week. ‘‘ What an 
opportunity was here lost of offering to introduce a ten 
hours’ day if the other countries would in their turn give 
their workers the advantage of a weekly half-holiday! ’”’ 
Why was our delegate so instructed? Why was he not 
allowed to give a lead, provided the other Governments 
What else than good could 
attend an attempt by concerted action to secure a clear 


concessions on the part of other countries. 


were willing to follow? 


ten hours’ day and a raising of the age for exemption 
from night-work to eighteen? But our Government has 
actually given its provisional sanction to proposals upon 
both these points that are below the present standard in 
some of the more advanced countries. 

The Convention which the Conference drafted 
respecting night work for young persons places the 
prohibition limit at sixteen, allowing exceptions to 
the rule for ten years in the case of children over 
fourteen in certain glass and iron works. This is 
actually worse than the law that obtains now in 
all the more advanced countries, including the United 
Kingdom, France, Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
and Switzerland. It marks apparently a victory for the 
obstructive policy of Germany and Italy. As regards 
the limitation of the working day for women and boys, 
the draft Convention conforms to our factory regulations 
in fixing a daily limit of ten and a-half hours, and a 
weekly limit of sixty hours, but it takes the lower standard 
of Germany and Belgium for the age limit at which pro- 
tection begins. Other not unimportant measures of a con- 
servative, or, from the standpoint of the best employer, 











even a reactionary, character are incorporated in the 
draft Conventions. Such, for example, is the wretchedly 
inadequate proposal that imposes a period of rest at least 
after six hours’ work. What humane or decent employer 
in this or any other country requires women and young 
persons to work for so long a stretch without intermission ? 

There is, we fear, good reason to contend, as does 
this Report of the Association, that so unsatisfactory a 
Convention, if it be carried into effect, will prove a 
positive hindrance to future progress. For opponents of 
further salutary reforms will be able to appeal to the 
standard thus established as one which is ratified by the 
most progressive Governments of Europe. If it had 
proved impracticable, after a strenuous attempt, to bring 
the backward States like Italy up to a more advanced 
standard, it would evidently have heen a sounder 
economy of progress for the more enlightened countries 
to have agreed among themselves, leaving the others out- 
side for the present. But need this draft Convention be 
carried into effect, unamended? All who value this 
co-operative instrument of social progress ought to unite 
in urging our Government to press for satisfactory im- 
provements in the Convention, and, in the event of 
failure, to refuse to commit this country to what is in 
effect an endorsement of a lower industrial standard for 
others than we adopt for ourselves. 





THE. ISLES OF GREECE. 


To mention the Balkans at Christmas is a flagrant 
defiance of social tact. Here in crowded prisons, refugee 
camps, and armies busied with re-organization, the 
evidences frown upon us of the failure of civilization to 
realize peace on earth and goodwill to men. But the 
shock of unwelcome fact has been too rude and too pro- 
longed to make it possible even at Christmas to cultivate 
an ideal with closed eyes. The spectacle is not amusing, 
but it need be alarming only if diplomacy postpones in- 
definitely the duty of dealing with it. In one corner 
alone of the complicated tangle is it possible to record 
the recent march of events with relative complacency. In 
Albania, where alone the Concert asserted itself during 
the crisis of two wars, is the outlook hopeful. A Prince 
has been chosen without much wrangling, and the mis- 
take has been avoided of nominating either a Moham- 
medan or an adherent of one of the local Christian 
churches. The Albanians are a European stock, and 
under a Protestant House which will be neutral in the 
jealousies of its Orthodox and Catholic subjects, they 
will have a chance of developing on their own lines. 
The Boundary Commission has unanimously adopted 
the equitable British proposals for the drawing 
of the Southern frontier, and the new Albania is 
no longer in danger of losing the wealthy and 
civilized districts of Coritsa and Arghyrocastro which 
were essential to her economic and cultural development. 
It remains to be seen how much pressure will be required 
to induce the Greeks to withdraw their army from these 
regions, but a unanimous Concert is irresistible, if even 
What- 
ever else one may say of Italy, one cannot doubt her 
determined egoism in this Albanian question. Here all 
goes well, 


one Power has an interest in showing resolution. 
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It is quite otherwise in the related problem of the 
Aégean Isles. The British Note has left Greeks, Turks, 
and Italians almost equally discontented. Nor has it 
rallied, as the Albanian compromise did, the assent of 
neutral Powers. The solution which it proposed is far 
from being defensible on theoretic grounds. The more 
we see of the inability of any Balkan race to govern 
another, the more are we convinced that the principle of 
nationality, so far from being the dogma of ideologues, 
is the only practical rule by which peace can be kept and 
oppression avoided. By this principle every Aigean 
island belongs to Greece. There is nowhere in the East 
a population so overwhelmingly and attractively Hellenic 
as in the islands, and what is true of Crete and Chios is 
no less true of Rhodes, and, let us add, of Cyprus. By 
restoring Rhodes and the twelve islands now held by Italy 
to the Turks, our Foreign Office has sought to placate 
them. But we gravely question whether either side will 
acquiesce in the partition. The Young Turks are bent 
on recovering the big islands of Chios and Mytilene, and 
the people of Rhodes, if they receive any real measure of 
autonomy, will certainly use it, in Cretan fashion, to 
prepare their annexation to the mother-country. It is, 
we fear, a fixed idea with the Turks to renew the war with 
Greece, and the reckless extravagance implied in their 
purchase of a Brazilian Dreadnought is a sufficiently 
eloquent evidence of their intentions. 

The Concert, it is true, has very solemnly announced 
that it reserves the solution of the AZgean question to 
itself. It has only itself to blame if the Turks receive 
that advertisement lightly. They were allowed to 
recover Adrianople, in spite of the solemn remonstrances 
of the Powers. Why should they suppose that an 
Aigean settlement will really be enforced? Italy is 
frankly jealous of Greece, covets a naval station, dreams 
”? on the coast 
of Lycia, and would further any Turkish scheme that 
diminished Greek prestige. Germany, while friendly for 
dynastic reasons to the Greek Court, is, on the whole, 
when “ real politics ’’ are concerned, predominantly pro- 
Turkish. The whole dispute is governed by the fatal 
division of Europe into two camps—a division which 


of establishing some claim to a “ sphere 


even our recent rapprochement to Germany has done 
little to heal. The strength of Sir Edward Grey’s posi- 
tion has lain of late in the independence of his 
attitude. He assumed the leadership of the Concert 
because he supplied for a time what Europe had 
lacked for so long—an impartial mind which 
would approach a question on its merits, and not as a 
field for the rivalry of Great Powers. But he has 
allowed his loyalty to his Russian associate to govern 
him in protesting against the nomination of a German 
general to organize Turkey’s Metropolitan Army Corps. 
The Turks ask in amazement why a British admiral may 
command their navy if a German general may not train 
their army. They ask with a still more penetrating 
suspicion why it is proposed that Europeans shall exert 
authority when it is a question of protecting the 
Armenians, but are to be the butt of formidable protests 
when they are engaged to strengthen the defences of the 
Empire. Our hope of influence in the East is that we 
should pursue a policy which is disinterested and 





independent, ready by turns to back a Greek or Bul- 
garian or Turkish claim when it is just, deflected neither 
by partiality to Russia nor by jealousy of Germany, but 
concerned solely to further the peace and self-develop- 
ment of Eastern nations, whether Christian or 
Mohammedan. We would be pro-Greek when the liberties 
of the Isles are at stake, pro-Armenian when any feasible 
scheme is proposed to save that race from oppression, 
and pro-Turkish when the Turks are making an effort 
to organize defences against the predatory ambitions 
which beset them. Russia, in plain words, objects to 
the work of German soldiers in Turkey only because she 
still cherishes her traditional dream of the conquest of 
Constantinople. 

It is easy for the critic to set problems for diplomacy, 
but the tasks which a humane onlooker would impose 
upon it are as nothing to the burdens which it wantonly 
shoulders itself. It is embarrassed and helpless when 
something has to be done for an Eastern population, 
only because it has loaded its back with such weights as 
this pro-Russian protest against the German officers in 
Turkey. Who shall measure what a diplomacy, uncom- 
mitted, impartial, disinterested, with the prestige of 
Sir Edward Grey’s personality behind it, might effect, 
if its dealings with other Powers were not deflected and 
exposed to suspicion by lapses into the politics of mere 
rivalry? We have said that the claims of Greece to the 
islands are just and ought to be supported. But an 
adroit statesmanship would, we think, look around to 
discover whether some return for this support could be 
secured in the shape of a concession that would ease other 
tensions in the East. Bulgaria has been robbed and de- 
frauded of much that was hers by right. In the hour of 
her greatest need she was deprived of European sym- 
pathy by a calculated campaign of slander. It is known 
to-day that her misdeeds in the late wars were grossly 
exaggerated, and that her standard of humanity was cer- 
tainly no lower than that of her opponents. In ary 
settlement of outstanding problems her case cannot be 
ignored. Her General Election shows that her popula- 
tion is in no mood for adventure. The annihilation of 
Dr. Daneff’s party and the startling successes of the 
Socialist and peasant groups have given her a Parliament 
vowed to peace. Diplomacy, if it were wise, would seize the 
moment to remove some of the grievances which, sooner 
or later, as her spirit revives and her resources are re- 
covered, may tempt her to a war of revenge. Greece is 
entitled to the islands on the principle of nationality 
whieh she invokes. But the more she appeals to it, the 
more are we reminded that her occupation of some dis- 
tricts of Macedonia violates it. The attribution of the 
islands to her might very well be made contingent on 
some revision of the Treaty of Bucharest—the restora- 
tion, for example, of the Kilkish district to Bulgaria, 
and the opening up for her of a more practicable route 
to the Aigean Sea. The time has gone by for dictating 
any considerable revision by force. But British 
diplomacy has it in its power to offer Greece a boon 
which might well reconcile her to some little diminution 
of her conquests on land. Our retention of Cyprus is 
useless to ourselves and irksome to its inhabitants. 
Sooner or later the time will come when we shall be glad 
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to give it to Greece as Gladstone gave her the Ionian 
Islands. Cyprus would be a possession well lost if we 
eould give it in return for a settlement that would avert 
a wenewal of the Balkan strife. 





CHRISTMAS IN THE STOCK MARKETS. 


Broxers and jobbers (especially jobbers) on the London 
Steck Exchange have had a very bad year—a year of 
steadily crumbling prices, with only a few feeble out- 
bursts of speculative activity. Last year at this time the 
Stock-markets of Europe were buoyed up by a confident 
hope that a sharp, short, and decisive Balkan War had 
reached, through the truce of London, a permanent 
settlement. How miserably and tragically these antici- 
pations were disappointed we all know, and most of us 
recognize now the widespread mischief that has resulted. 
The economic consequences are reflected in the share list 
of every Bourse in every part of the world. The Japanese 
millionaire who counts in yens, the Russian who counts 
in roubles, the Austrian who counts in kroner, the 
American who counts in dollars—in short, everyone, in 
every part of the world, who has invested his money in 
securities, feels the effects of the Balkan War, of the 
Italian, French, and Spanish wars in Tripoli and Morocco, 
of the civil war in Mexico, and, finally, of the enormous 
military preparations which have so grievously em- 
barrassed the finances of the great European Powers. Is 
it surprising that all these wars and warlike preparations, 
falling within the last two years, and mainly within the 
last twelve months, involving the destruction of, let us 
say, £300,000,000 sterling of capital, over and above 
the normal, should have caused deficits which cannot be 
covered without drawing away funds urgently needed 
for useful and productive enterprises? 

The question then to be considered—and no doubt 
many would-be investors, speculative and otherwise, will 
be pondering it at intervals during the Christmas festivi- 
ties—is whether prices on the Stock Exchange are now 
likely to be somewhere near the bottom? Asthe Americans 
would say, Gan the public for once in a way go in on the 
ground floor? Of course, the answer to the question is a 
secret in nobody’s possession; for anyone who could 
answer in the affirmative, and had the money to back his 
opinions, could make his fortune. Until the last day or 
two, expert opinion would have answered No, almost 
unanimously. It is only a question, they would have 
said, of a few weeks or months, and Consols will be -well 
below 70, with French Rentes and German Consols and 
Colonial Government Stocks all going slowly and 
remorselessly in the same downward direction. At the 
same time, even the pessimists freely admit that a 
genuine investor, who took gilt-edged securities at present 
prices, might, in the absence of another great war, or of 
another furious spurt in armaments, feel pretty con- 
fident that in three or four years, at any rate, his pur- 
chases will show an appreciable rise. In the last day or 
two, there has been a gleam of hope from Paris; for the 
bankers seem to have come to terms with the new French 
Governmnet. M. Caillaux is a strong and resourceful 
financier. The French deficit is to be covered temporarily 
by an issue of short term bonds, and the way is to be 








cleared for a series of Balkan loans which may 
perhaps restore the Balkan invalids to convalescence, 
besides relieving the Paris bankers of a strain which 
threatened to become intolerable. Another encouraging 
symptom is to be found in the fact, for which good 
authorities in the City vouch, that there is an unusual 
amount of new money, in this country at any rate, 
awaiting investment. This is quite credible, for after 
several years of great and profitable activity in business 
of all kinds, from manufacturing to banking and 
shipping, there is evidence of a general falling-off in 
trade. This means that a good deal of money, which 
would otherwise have been invested in business, will go 
into securities. 

But will there be enough? Can there possibly be 
in the banks or‘in the hoards of smaller investors enough 
to meet the flood of new issues which is to be expected 
after Christmas? Suppose, for the sake of argument, 
that the French investors can supply France and the 
Balkans with the sums already spent and borrowed from 
the banks. Suppose that Germany can supply her own 
needs, and those of Austria and Hungary. Suppose, 
further, that the urgent requirements of public authori- 
ties and railways in Canada, Australasia, India, and 
other parts of the Empire can be financed by London. 
These are indeed large suppositions. But we have still 
to ask about Mexico, China, Brazil, and the other South 
American Republics. The difficulties and embarrass- 
ments of the first three are too serious to be ignored, and 
the impartial observer, knowing that many capitalists 
have been crippled by losses in these countries, will be 
inclined to say that the moment for a general upward 
movement in securities has not yet arrived. 





Life and Wetters. 


TO REALIZE THE BIBLE. 


Ir is very likely that no children are now brought up 
upon the Bible as the children of Evangelical parents 
were during fifty years of last century—say from 1820 
to 1870. The meaning of education, the general 
attitude towards life, and especially the aspect of the 
Bible itself have changed since then almost beyond 
imagination, and all the changes have tended to a wider 
view of things, and greater fulness of existence. But 
the present writer, who was a child towards the end of 
those years, can remember with astonishment how 
solitary a position the Bible occupied in the Evangelical 
child’s upbringing. 

Except a few pious biographies, and stories 
describing the death-bed scenes of the righteous and the 
wicked, hardly any other reading was allowed. Fairy 
tales were suspected as a silly and profane trifling with 
the miraculous. Novels and poetry were forbidden as 
carnal and untrue. Books of adventure were looked 
upon as dangerously pleasurable for a dweller in the 
tents of Kedar—a pilgrim through this vale of tears. 
Between the covers of the Bible lay the only knowledge 
that mattered, the only literature without alloy. Every 
morning its chapters were read in succession to the family 
and servants gathered round the breakfast table, and as 
soon as they could sit up till ten at night, the children 
heard the chapters in succession read from a different 
starting point. Every morning six verses, usually from 
the Psalms, had to be learnt by heart, and every evening 
repeated, the words being thus kept in mind all day. 
Nearly all the pictures permitted were Biblical illustra- 
tions—Adam and Eve naming the animals, the ram 
caught in a thicket as a substitute for Isaac, or Jonah 
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emerging from the whale. Almost the only exceptions 
were representations of the Last Judgment, that showed 
primitive railway-trains, labelled ‘‘ To Paris’’ or ‘“‘ To 
Rome,”’ plunging into the fiery abyss ; or representations 
of the Plains of Heaven, where Luther, Calvin, Cranmer, 
and other of our deliverers from the Babylonish Woman 
discussed theology among the cedars. 

Every word of the Bible itself was directly and 
entirely inspired, the genealogies of Genesis equally with 
the words of Christ. The volume itself was sacred. No 
other book might be laid upon it. If it fell on the floor, 
the child caught it up with a gasp of horror, and looked 
round. It was not thought fitting for anyone but a 
clergyman to refer to it directly in conversation, though 
he might even joke gently in Biblical language, or com- 
pare the fruit at Sunday’s desert with the grapes of 
Eshcol. Except for him, the subject was too sclemn to 
be mingled with discussions on the weather or the 
abominations of the Tractarians. But, none the less, 
Biblical history, parallels, precepts, and, especially, 
Biblical language, pervaded the whole of life, even to 
every minute of the day. The household lived and 
moved in Biblical terms. The Bible was accepted as an 
entirely English book. Hezekiah was far more familiar 
than Edward I., and to have criticized his life as part 
of Oriental history would have seemed. the sin without 
forgiveness. Even the words of our version were sacred, 
and no one but a clergyman would have been allowed 
to suggest an emended translation. To make the 
Biblical promises more precisely our own, and better to 
explain our country’s religious superiority, the children 
were further encouraged to believe themselves the direct 
descendants of the Lost Ten Tribes. 

There was both gain and loss in such a bringing-up, 
and as the whole system has now faded into the past, 
we need not stay to strike a balance. One danger, 
however, remains with the survivors—the danger of 
familiarity. The words of ‘‘Scripture’’ became so 
familiar as to be almost meaningless. They slipped over 
the mind like water off oilskin. They were taken for 
granted, as the sun and moon are taken for granted, 
because we have seen them rise and set so often. The 
language was so well known that it required an almost 
impossible effort to realize its meaning or its beauty, and 
hardly anyone made an effort at all. The difficulty was 
much increased by the habit of taking ‘‘ texts’’ from all 
parts of the Bible indifferently (all being equally true and 
inspired), patching them together into a kind of mosaic, 
and representing the result as ‘‘ doctrine.’’ Hardly any 
part of the history or teaching was ever considered 
consecutively or in its context, as other classics are 
studied, and to have admired the Psalms, or Job, or 
Isaiah as examples of the highest poetry would have 
been thought a profanity not to be mentioned among 
saints. But the very familiarity—the intimacy with the 
history, the phrases, and even the cadence of the words 
—was the chief stumbling-block to real and vital know- 
ledge, and to many of us it remains so. 

There are possible means of overcoming the danger. 
One is to give up reading the Bible for many years, and 
meantime to follow the course of other great literatures, 
to go out into the world and take part in the clash and 
violence of its movements, to know the bestiality and 
wickedness of man, to watch Powers greater than the 
Assyrian engulfing free races into their domination, and 
to learn with what derision and cruelty any protest for 
justice, mercy, or the law of God is everywhere invari- 
ably met. Then, after twenty or thirty years, with what 
vivid recognition of their passion, their irony, and eternal 
truth one may read again the words of Isaiah, the 
Lamentations, or the life of Christ! Perhaps that is 
the surest way of counteracting the deadening force of 
familiarity into which last century’s education so un- 
wittingly betrayed us. But no one can count on the 
necessary length of life, and all cannot learn by experi- 
ence the filth and bloodthirstiness and legal oppression 
of the common world. 

Happily, there is another way, though not so fine 
and sure. It lies in perusing the familiar stories and 
teachings under another form of words. It is, as we 
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said, the familiarity of the words themselves and their 
cadences which prevents us from fully realizing their 
meaning or their beauty. Change the words and the 
cadence ; at once our attention is aroused. We become 
alert and watchful for the intention of the new words 
we are hearing. We recognize the meaning and truth 
of scenes or statements that had slid over us before un- 
heeded. Something is lost, of course. Ritual and habit 
are almost the same, and long use, with all its associa- 
tions, bestows a sacredness that no new forms, however 
intelligible, can replace. As Professor James Moffat 
says in the preface to his translation of the New Testa- 
ment (Hodder & Stoughton) :— 

** Any new translation starts under a special handicap. It 
appears to challenge in every line the rhythm and diction of an 
English classic, and this irritates many who have no knowledge 
of the original. ‘The old,’ they say, ‘ is better.’ ” 

Certainly, in a sense, they are right. Not to speak 
of the Authorized Version’s special beauty, it is sancti- 
fied by associations, and its occasional touches of 
antiquated phrase appear to emphasize its holiness, much 
as their antiquated dress appears to emphasize the 
holiness of priests. But in our attempt to realize the 
meaning and beauty of the Bible anew, it is exactly these 
numbing associations that must be cleared away. 
Intelligibility, says Professor Moffat, is more than 
associations, and to atone for the loss of them he has 
““ endeavored to make the New Testament, especially St. 
Paul’s Epistles, as intelligible to a modern English reader 
as any version that is not a paraphrase can hope to make 
them.’’ 

Whether his version will be widely accepted, we 
cannot say. One remembers that a similar attempt to 
make the New Testament intelligible to a modern Greek 
almost led to a revolution in Athens a few years ago. 
Strictly speaking, no translation of anything is possible, 
for no two words or phrases mean precisely the same to 
the natives of any, two countries or ages. As some 
scholar once remarked, even the Greek ‘‘ Kai’’ does not 
mean ‘‘ and.’’ Modern English cannot give exactly the 
same effect as the Greek of the first few centuries after 
Christ, when the old classical language was very 
gradually developing the characteristics—the structural 
laxity and ease—of modern European conversation or 
prose. It had not advanced nearly so far, for instance, 
as Dante’s Italian had advanced from Latin—not by a 
thousand years so far. And so it may be that, to secure 
the ‘‘ general effect,’’ which Matthew Arnold said was 
the first object of a translator, that touch of the antique 
which our Jacobean version preserves may be in itself 
of service. But then our object for the moment is to 
deliver ourselves from familiarity, to shake off antiquity 
and associations, to realize anew—in short, to make the 
New Testament truly intelligible again, and that is 
Professor Moffat’s object too. 

His version is of intense interest, whether to the 
scholar or layman. Any page would illustrate his 
method, but as he is especially anxious to make St. Paul 
intelligible—how hard a task!—let us take two small 
passages from the Epistles. The first is from 
1 Corinthians vii., in which St. Paul has been arguing 
the advantage of remaining unmarried, though marriage 
is no sin. After advice to a man in regard to ‘‘ the 
maid who is his spiritual bride ’’ (what a new conception 
there !) the writer concludes the paragraph thus, accord- 
ing to Professor Moffat’s version :— 

‘“‘ A woman is bound to her husband during his lifetime; 
but if he dies, she is free to marry anyone she pleases—only, 
it must be a Christian. However, she is happier if she remains 
as she is; that is my opinion—and I suppose I have the Spirit 
of God as well as other people! ” 

Or take the passage in the Epistle to Titus iii. 8-11, 
where, after telling Christians not to quarrel, but to be 
conciliatory and polite, St. Paul continues :— 

‘‘T want you to insist on this, that those who have faith 
in God must profess honest occupations. Such counsels are 
right and good for men. But avoid foolish controversy, and 
let genealogies and dissensions and strife over the Law alone, 
for these are fruitless and futile. 

‘“* After a first and second warning have no more to do with 


a factious person; you may be sure a man like that is 
perverted; he is sinning and he knows it.” 
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How arresting such versions are! 


The very fresh- 


ness and unfamiliarity of the phrases force us to under- 


stand the meaning. In the New Testament, a translator 
has always one great advantage; except in the Book of 
Revelation, he is not confronted by “literature’’ or 
poetry, which is of its nature untranslatable; and one 
notices that in the Revelation Professor Moffat appears 
to retain the Authorized Version more frequently than 
elsewhere, no doubt for its more poetic manner. But 
in other books he moves freely and intelligibly, using 
the ordinary language of to-day, and to those whose 
senses are deadened by over-familiarity, the result is 
tonic. In the life of Christ they will discover a new 
reality, a tragic history, new and overwhelming. Behind 
the letters of St. Paul, they will no longer listlessly 
contemplate a majestic and long-robed figure leaning on 
a sword, but they will feel the presence of a restless and 
energetic spirit, careless of logic, often confused in 
thought, losing sight of his point, and then swinging 
round to it again, impatient, fermenting with new ideas 
that he can hardly grasp, with immense difficulty shaking 
himself free from tradition and not always succeeding, 
hastily meeting objections, plagued by divisions among 
friends, chilled by the apathy of ordinary people, 
burning with indignation at the brutality around him— 
a type of the noble mind in all ages, illumined by radiant 
hope and involved in the puzzling entanglements of in- 
calculable revolution. 





THE RENAISSANCE PHOTOGRAPHED. 


Ir is nearly a generation since superior people on the 
Continent began to talk of the Master-Morality and 
affected the cult of the Overman. We do not readily 
absorb the notion in this country. Perhaps it is because 
we are convinced that morality is, in its essence, some- 
thing sharply divorced from practice. It is for us the 
theory of what one ought to do. These morals of the 
Overman were, on the contrary, so faithful a rendering 
of what one does, that they hardly answered our require- 
ments. A code that one practises may be anything you 
please, but it certainly is not what we in England mean 
by morality. The Master-Morality is simply the formula 
on which the average egoist of all races acts on six days 
of every week, whether he is operating on the Stock 
Exchange, or exploiting labor, or penetrating the 
wealthier regions of Asia and Africa. Morality means 
for us the ideal one ignores, and here was an ideal which 
we see faithfully executed and implicitly obeyed every 
day of our lives. To the German, on the contrary, just 
rubbing his eyes after his romantic slumbers, the con- 
ception came with a certain freshness. The practice of 
the tiger-morality, alike in the industrial, the diplomatic, 
and the colonial sphere, was just new enough and un- 
familiar enough to him to wear the garb of the ideal. 
He had only just begun to practise it, doubtfully, pain- 
fully, and with a sense that it went against Nature. 
What seemed difficult and unnatural might very well be 
virtue. This may, in part, explain why we have been 
so amazingly slow in this country to make the 
acquaintance of the prophets of the new brutality. Most 
of us read something of Nietzsche many a year ago, and 
few of us have read him twice. Strindberg, who, in one 
of his several incarnations, belonged emotionally to this 
tendency, has only just been translated. At last it is the 
turn of Gobineau. 

This singular and rather attractive genius was in 
himself a sort of trinity, whose unity even the most 
orthodox might doubt. We confess, for our part, that. 
we had known him for many a long year as the author 
of the most readable and illuminating book on Persian 
thought (“ Les Religions et les Philosophies dans |’ Asie 
Centrale’’) which exists in all European literature, 
without so much as connecting him mentally with that 
other Gobineau, who is in a sense the inventor of modern 
German pseudo-scientific chauvinism. That was sheer 
ignorance. We must yield to facts and confess 
reluctantly that this most sympathetic of all the inter- 
preters of the Oriental mind was also the Gobineau who 
started a whole generation of duller men lauding the 
destinies of the Aryan race, and in particular the 











Teutonic Stock, assailing the Jews, suspecting the Slavs, 
and preaching the master-morality that befits an 
elongated skull and a blonde complexion. Gobineau 
himself was French of the French ; it was the Germans 
who used him. He was the blackest of all theoretic 
pessimists ; he serves as the basis of the conquering Pan- 
German optimism. He was an uncompromising Anti- 
Semite; his only English interpreter signs himself Levy. 
But, for all that, this whimsical talent lacked nothing 
in precision. His central idea was the all-importance of 
race. He stood four-square among the branches of his 
own French-Norman genealogical tree, and defied the 
entire trend of democratic thought. For him the arch- 
heresy was the notion which began with the Encyclo- 
peedists, that human nature is a pliable stuff capable of 
modification and “ perfectibility ’’ under the influence 
of social conditions and education. He believed in blood 
and the predestination of race with a fanaticism 
which one rarely encounters in literature outside the 
pages of the Old Testament. For him all the evil in 
the world had come of the mixing of the good 
Aryan stock with inferior races. His only 
hope for mankind lay in the conviction that there still 
survived in Europe some few individuals of untainted 
lineage, whose blue blood predisposed them instinctively 
to the master-morality of the Aryan gentleman. To be 
quite precise, there are, perhaps, at any given moment, 
some 3,500 of these “sons of kings” in the whole world. 
It seems a hopefully large allowance. _ This particular 
Gobineau has run his course. He comes too late to 
our shores. The idea of race cannot survive the destruc- 
tion of the belief that acquired modifications are trans- 
mitted from one generation to another. The biologists 
have brought us back to the conviction of the “ enlighten- 
ment ” that character is made by “ education,’’ and not 
by an “innate’’ organization, by environment rather 
than heredity. 

It is the third Gobineau of this diffuse trinity who 
promises for us the more permanent interest—the artist 
who reconstructed the Italian Renaissance in a book 
which is at the lowest an astonishing and daring achieve- 
ment. A whole cult has grown up around it in Germany, 
and at last an English translation has appeared under 
Jewish auspices, with a clever, whimsical introduction, 
by turns witty and bombastic and always ingeniously 
perverse, from the pen of Dr. Oscar Levy. (“The 
Renaissance.’’ Heinemann.) To us it seems rather a 
tour-de-force than a masterpiece. Imagine an attempt 
to render the Renaissance by a cinematographic show, 
substitute brief dialogues for the flickering films, and 
you have some notion of what this book achieves. It 
begins with Savonarola, and ends with the last days of 
Michael Angelo. It includes with an admirable fidelity 
every salient event from 1485 to 1560. It presents the 
first French inroad on Florence, and the death of the 
Constable de Bourbon at the Sack of Rome. All the 
popes and all the artists, three French Kings, the 
Emperor Charles V., Philip II., and most of the Borgia 
family—they are all alive among the characters. 
Lionardo, Raphael, and Titian, but, above all, Michael 
Angelo, talk familiarly in these shifting pages. The 
unities are defiantly discarded, and the scene shifts con- 
tinually like some ‘‘ moving-picture’’ from Florence to 
Venice, and from Venice to Rome. There is nothing to 
compare with it, unless it be Mr. Thomas Hardy’s 
** Dynasts,’’ but it lacks the poetic unity of that page 
from the book of destiny. It is marred for us by a 
certain photographic fidelity. With a scrupulous 
accuracy every phase of papal intrigue, every elaborate 
treachery, every conflict of barbarian force with Italian 
fraud round Florence or Bologna or Rome, is rendered 
in some brief dialogue between cardinals or condottieri 
or French courtiers. Here Machiavelli interprets, and 
there De Commines. The dramatic quality of the scenes 
is curiously uneven. Gobineau’s talent, to our thinking, 
works freely only when it dares to invent, and that is 
comparatively seldom. The two rare scenes among the 
obscure and anonymous characters stand out as the real 
creations. Now, it is the boys in the streets of Florence 
who strip a girl of her unholy finery, and a few days 
later sharpen their sticks to prod Savonarola as he walks 
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into the flames. A soldier and a peasant-girl flirt as 
they watch the burning. <A scene in a Cathedral renders, 
with a too comprehensive terseness, and yet with a real 
illumination, the superstition and the blasphemy, the 
brutality and the taste of this astonishing age. But 
when he comes to interpret for us the great characters 
of the period, Gobineau’s method is artlessly direct. On 
his vast and overcrowded stage there is little room for 
the dramatic interpretation of a character. Each must 
assume at once his characteristic attitude, and each must 
utter a speech which gives us his motto, his principle, 
his foible—in a word, his formula. The best of these 
scenes belong rather to the genre of the ‘‘ imaginary 
eonversation ’’ than to any dramatic model. Raphael 
explains himself to Beatrice d’Este, Titian is dissected 
to his face by Aretino, and Michael Angelo, in a 
beautiful final scene, sits by the fireside with his Vittoria, 
and discusses with her the evolution of his own character. 
It is a naive and undramatic method, but it serves to 
convey the criticisms and the interpretations of a mind 
penetrating in its psychological judgments, steeped in 
the lore of the age, and singularly universal in its power 
of imaginative sympathy. The book is mediocre as a 
work of art, but it is a great and living achievement if 
we regard it as a concrete commentary on history. 

That anything novel or arresting emerges from 
Gobineau’s reading of the Renaissance, we frankly doubt. 
Its fierce vitality, its savage pursuit of culture, its 
artistic practice of brutality, its freshness which no habit 
of self-criticism had impaired, its passionate extremes in 
piety and vice, in rapacious egoism, and in devotion to 
an idea, its power of elevating the most vulgar and sordid 
of passions to an obsession which assumed something of 
the beauty of a great principle—all this Gobineau has 
seized and illustrated and rendered living. The con- 
clusion of it all is simply Michael Angelo’s consolation 
as he sits on the edge of the grave amid the ruins of 
Italy, its liberties enslaved, and its art commercialized. 
It is simply the consolation of every age and every indi- 
vidual who has been himself, and lived his life to the 
full. “The earth is richer than it was before our 
coming.” That Gobineau meant to preach master- 
morality, because, forsooth, his Borgias expound it to 
each other, or that he hoped to point the way to a new 
renaissance, is a conclusion of which Dr. Levy has wholly 
failed to persuade us. His cinematograph is not a gospel. 





MORE POPULAR ENGLISH. 


We return to the consideration of the old proverbs 
and phrases collected by Mrs. Wright in her book, 
“‘ Rustic Speech and Folk Lore’’ (Oxford University 
Press). ‘‘ As right as pie,’’ we imagine, is not of 
culinary origin, but refers to those “ rules called the 
Pie,’’ the number and hardness and manifold changings 
of which so much exercised our Reformers. ‘‘ As sure 
as God’s in Gloucester ’’ we have never ourselves heard, 
but we remember the eighteenth-century lines on 
Warburton’s ‘‘ Divine Legation of Moses ’’ :— 
** And proved, as sure as God’s in Gloster, 
That Moses was a rank impostor.” 
We lately came across the following severe reference to 
the phrase in D’Aubigné’s ‘‘ History of the Reforma- 
tion ’’: ‘In the sixteenth century Gloucestershire was 
particularly admired by priests and friars, and a familiar 
oath among them was ‘ as sure as God’s in Gloster.’ ”’ 
It referred no doubt to the number of religious houses 
and foundations in the county. A modern variant is 
“‘ as sure as the Devil’s in London.’’ The charm of 
these old phrases is that they are, many of them, as old 
as England, and that in using them we are one with all 
our fathers. Even such a common colloquialism as 
“he’s the man for my money,’’ is centuries old. In 
a sixteenth-century Somersetshire ballad, for instance, 
bewailing the Dissolution of the Monasteries, we find :— 
“Our Blessed Lady’s Pselter 
Shall for my money goe. 


There are such pretty prayers there 
The Bible cannot show.” 





The phrase, no doubt, was used by the men who carved the 
front of Wells Cathedral, and painted and gilded it to last 
till Doomsday. The Reformation wrought, however, 
one great change in the popular speech. English 
proverbs and sayings are extraordinarily lacking in 
Christian coloring. Mrs. Wright quotes ‘‘ He’d steal 
the Cross off an ass’s back.’’ This is delightful, but we 
have never heard it, and we strongly suspect it to be 
not English, but Irish. A few proverbs of the Saints 
seem to have lingered into the seventeenth century, per- 
haps into the eighteenth, but hardly longer. There is, 
for instance, ‘‘ to follow any one like a Tantorey pig.’’ 
This, of course, refers to St. Anthony, and is equivalent 
to ‘‘ C’est Saint Roche et son chien.’’ The phrase occurs 
in Swift, and was no doubt common in his day, but we 
question whether anyone now living has ever heard it 
spoken naturally and spontaneously. An old English 
name for the little pig which is found in every litter 
was ‘‘the Anthony pig.’’ In our own experience, this 
creature was and still is always called ‘‘ the dawling,”’ 
no doubt a corruption of ‘‘ darling.’’ It is of thrilling 
interest to read that a name given to the Wigan colliers 
is ‘‘ Wigan Hearty-Christers,’’ from the old oath, 
‘* Heart of Christ,’’ said to be peculiar to them. The 
oaths of medieval England never died out in Lancashire. 
We are not sure, however, that some of our most ordinary 
phrases may not have an unsuspected Christian origin. 
Take, for example, the common saying: ‘“‘ It’s a pity.”’ 
The meaning evidently is, ‘‘ It’s a sight or an object 
calculated to excite pity.’’ This is precisely the sense 
of the word ‘‘ Pieta,’’ the image of the dead Christ in 
His Mother’s arms. In Old England a representation of 
the Five Wounds was called ‘‘ the Image of Pity.’’ The 
Italian equivalent of ‘‘ what a pity,’’ by the way, is 
‘‘ che peccato,”’ ‘‘ what a sin!’’ while the German word 
for it means ‘‘ damage, loss.’’ 

As one looks back on the past, old phrases crowd 
upon the memory. We do not find in this book 
‘* Fine words butter no parsnips,’’ but we joyfully recog- 
nize, ‘‘ You might as well be a toad under a harrow.”’ 
This last signifies to lead a life harassed by work, if not 
by actual ill-usage and persecution. There is a delight- 
ful phrase for bread and cheese, which we confess we 
did not know—“ cold turkey pie.’’ This is full of that 
ironical cheerfulness and contentment, that making the 
best of things, that liking what you’ve got if you haven’t 
got what you like, which is the very breath and spirit 
of all proverbs. One is reminded of the two convicts in 
‘* Our Mutual Friend ’’ cutting up their dry bread, and 
saying, ‘‘ This is an omelette,’ ‘‘ This is a sausage,’’ 
‘* Will you take a wing or a leg?”’ 

“Sympathy without relief 
Is like mustard without beef ” 

is a rhyme we remember very well. “As deep as 
Garrick ’’ was a very favorite saying of the old lady we 
have so often quoted. We supposed it to refer to the 
great actor and the subtle veri-similitude of his imper- 
sonations, but the folk-lorists say it is a corruption of 
“‘as deep as Gerard,’’ an old folk-name for the Devil, 
like ‘‘old Nick,’’ or ‘‘ le vieux Guillaume.’’ Be this 
as it may, the fiddler Paganini certainly obtained 
proverbial celebrity. ‘‘ To fiddle like Paganini’’ one 
often heard. He was said to fiddle on one string, and 
to fiddle people mad. ‘‘ To hang up one’s fiddle’’ was 
to leave one’s company manners behind when one came 
home. This would make a very good text for a sermon 
on the duty of respect and courtesy to the people one 
lives with. Courtesy should begin at home. ‘‘ A step- 
mother’s blessing ’’ is an excellent term for a bit of loose 
skin at the base of the finger-nail. 

How close to life this old language was! ‘‘ One’s 
as deep in the mud as the other in the mire”’ is a 
proverb we still sometimes hear. Popular language 
always delights in alliteration—it is a part of the innate 
rhythmical ballad-making faculty at present submerged 
under an alien culture. ‘‘ He’s only ninepence to the 
shilling ’’ again, said of someone who is not quite “ all 
there,’’ is very graphic. ‘‘I told him to his head’’ we 


used to hear often in Yorkshire. It has a robust 
Shakespearean sound, as of a defiance hurled by the 
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burgesses at the head of a captain come up to assault 
the flinty ribs of some contemptuous town. 
“T told Sir Geoffrey to his head ” 

a William Morris poem might very well begin. ‘‘ Like 
a chip in porridge,’’ meaning something that is quite 
useless, is a phrase the present writer is very fond of, 
if only because his own father so often used it. ‘‘ To 
grin like a Cheshire cat’’ was the very commonest of 
sayings. All these phrases are born of that mother wit, 
which is so much better than’ anything that can be 
learned from books. 

Apart from proverbs and phrases, there are many 
wonderfully descriptive words which have never got into 
the dictionaries, which are or were current in all parts 
of England. The first that comes to mind is ‘‘ peart,”’ 
one of the words of our earliest remembrance.. It is 
quite distinct from ‘‘ pert,’’ and means “‘ brisk, lively, 


cheerful.’’ ‘‘ Trapse’’ again, meaning to tramp about 
the miry roads, is admirably expressive. It belongs to 
our own mother-tongue, which is Sussex. “ Stivering,” 


again, was a very good word for resolutely tramping 
over a bad road. We do not agree with Mrs. 
Wright that “illify”’ is a corruption of “ vilify,” 
but think that it is literally to make out to be 
bad, to impute evil, as “ justify ’’ was said by Protestant 
divines to mean “to account to be righteous.’’ 
We always remember hearing it, though it was looked 
upon as vulgar. It is true popular English, which is 
something quite distinct from that distortion of literary 
English which is always going on, as when a Church- 
warden recently observed tothe writer at an Archdeacon’s 
dinner, “These eels are something  excelsior.’’ 
“Clutter ’’ again is barely admitted inside the covers 
of dictionaries, but it is an excellent word, and to the 
writer, part of the viaticum of language given him at the 
start for the needs of the journey of life. We always 
said as children ‘“‘ as lief ’’ for ‘‘ as soon,’’ and “‘ liefer ”’ 
for ‘‘sooner.’’ This is the best of good old English. 
“‘T had lefer be in that pain till Doomsday than come 
to Heaven otherwise than by Him,’’ said Mother 
Julian of Norwich. The old word ‘“‘rathe’’ for 
‘early ’’’ was preserved in the name of the early ripe 
apple, ‘‘ rathe-ripe.’’ It was pronounced like ‘“‘ rather.”’ 
We remember Milton’s ‘‘ rathe primrose’’ lighting up 
for us the meaning of the word. The old word for a 
bun was a “wig,’’ and we remember well those round 
cakes sprinkled with caraway seeds, which we always 
called ‘‘ seedy wigs.’’ We see now the little shop where 
they were sold, with its windows filled with rows of glass 
jars of peppermint, bull’s-eyes, barley sugar, sugar 
almonds, and brandy snaps, all the most excellent of 
their kind. Other words springing from the living tree 
of English not clipped and trimmed into the literary 
shape, were “to scrooge,’’ for “to crowd, to press,” 
“orts ’’ for broken remnants, an “ atomy’”’ for “ a living 
skeleton,’’ “ a bag of skin and bone ’’ (“ what a poor little 
atomy! ’’ it would be said of a half-starved child), “ lew- 
warm ”’ for tepid, “ fantigue ’’ for excitement, “ dowly ”’ 
for “dreary, depressed,’ “tetchy ”’ (not to be confused 
with touchy) for ‘‘contrary,’’ ‘‘ testy’’ (always pro- 
nounced ‘‘ tessy ’’) for “‘ fretful,’’ ‘‘ a mort’’ for a great 
quantity, ‘“‘casualty’’ (pronounced “‘ cazzelty’’) for 
“‘unwell,’’ and, of course, continually ‘‘ dishabille.”’ 
Now these are all, most of them, good words, 
many of them still dictionary words, but tending, 
so it seems to us, to disappear. ‘‘A nonimy”’ 
is a most admirable word for a long, wearisome 
rigmarole. Mrs. Wright derives it from the preface 
of the friar’s sermon, ‘‘ In Nomine Patris.’’ We confess 
it appears to us that it may be a corruption of the word 
*‘homily,’’ and may preserve the popular estimate of 
the discourses so named that were issued to be read to 
the people in church in the days of the New Learning. 
**To rue’’ for ‘‘ to regret’’ is a most beautiful piece of 
popular and poetic English, still used all over the North. 
One word which is found in Chaucer, and which, of 
course, speaks for itself, we hear frequently in the village 
where these lines are written, ‘‘a parle’’ for “a talk, 
a chat.’’ ,‘‘ She must have her parle—she is so fond of 
her parle,”’ it will be said. Then there were the local 
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names for birds and flowers, differing in every part of 
England, like the Staffordshire ‘‘ proud tailor’’ for 
goldfinch, enshrined in Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary. In 
Sussex in our own childhood, a wagtail was always called 
“‘a dishwasher.”’ ‘‘ Roman willow”’ is a charming 
name for lilac, still common in Lincolnshire. 

We sit over these pages, which call up so many by- 
gone scenes and people, and evoke so much of the old 
life of England, as some old monk or jester, say, in the 
year 1500, might sit by a fire of the boughs and trunks 
of the secular ivy of Warwick Castle, which had been 
growing since the reign of Stephen, might watch it 
burning red and green and blue, and muse of a vanished 
world by the elfin flame. 





THE MAGIC OF CHRISTMAS. 


WE cannot tell what the solar magic would be if the 
Christian fathers had not imposed upon it the festival of 
the Nativity, nor can we tell how much the enthusiasm 
of the religious Christmas is enhanced by that choice of 
its date. It causes something like depression even to 
imagine a Christmas Day on November 9th or June 
10th. We cannot think very well what it may be like 
to keep Noel in New Zealand or South Africa in the 
middle of the summer, when the glory of the year is 
about to vanish in shortening days. Christmas, in all its 
perfection, undoubtedly belongs to the North. Up to the 
present the world has been a Northern world, wherein 
the minority of the South did not count. The continents 
occupy the North, and only one of them slopes more than 
a little beyond the equator. They radiate from the 
Northern pole, and it is from that direction that 
civilization has come, if not from its actual birth, in all 
its revitalizing waves. But there are strong stocks in 
the South now; dogmas about latitude are getting out 
of date; logic is a science of compromise, and the world 
has no midsummer or midwinter. 

When that has all been comfortably settled, we 
leave our fire of tropical ferns, our oranges almost fresh 
from the tree, our pineapples newly culled from the 
(Florida) garden, and go for a walk. The trees have 
been bared of their last leaf. They stand there stript 
and expectant. In the midst of their clean greyness 
shines a bird, perfect to the last feather, alert-in every 
muscle, plump like a lady’s muff, because its feathers 
are filled with air for warmth. It has a cherry-red 
breast, and seems almost all breast, but there is a flat 
black cap on its head, and a steel-blue wing sticks like a 
It is not a cardinal or a blossom- 
headed parrakeet from the mango orchard, but an 
English bullfinch. It is looking at the plum buds to see 
how the year goes with them. We do not seem to have 
seen a cock bullfinch in its very best plumage since the 
shortest day of last year, and the logic that would 
persuade us that we could look on a blossom-headed 
parrakeet in a mango-tree and feel as Christmasy as 
we do now becomes very faint indeed. There is a 
chattering of rooks in the spinney below. They seem to 
be making querulous comment on the long succession 
of shorter and shorter days we have had, though we can 
also fancy that there is a note of announcement that 
the worst has been reached and better will come. A 
hedge-sparrow roaming the wall for miscroscopic tit-bits 
actually breaks into a note or two of song. Whether or 
no it be possible that with a very long ancestral memory 
it can fix the moment of the turning of the year, surely 
the bird, even of last summer’s egg, knows or feels that 
there is a turning somewhere about now, and that 
summer will come again. At any rate, man uses every- 
thing he sees, from the sun obviously at its winter notch 
on the sky-line to the most casual mouse that runs 
across the path, as an incident of the supreme moment 
of which we think only the calendar informs us. 

The calendar tells us that this frontier day between 
two summers is the beginning of winter. We know well 
enough that colder days come after it than before it, 
that now will come frost and snow, biting winds and 
heavy work for the sun to undo, Yes; that is of the 
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essence of the solstitial feast. It is preparation for a fight. 
It is a promise to be cheerful however hard that fight 
goes. While the enemy got Horus down and ever more 
down without struggle he was lenient enough. It is 
when he struggles up and begins to make a fight for it 
that Sut becomes vengeful and fierce. If all the cold 
days came before Christmas, and afterwards uniformly 
warmer and warmer ones, it would not be the Christmas 
that it is. Everything knows, from the tit on its 
coconut to the hawk in the sky, that the fight begins 
now, and they rejoice, not only for the victory but for the 
fight. The earliest trees have had the rest they need. 
They have been cowed by slight cold because they were 
tired of bearing leaves and fruit. Now, not even great 
cold will hinder their determination to be quickly bearing 
again. The hazels already fling out their catkins, and 
honeysuckle and elder have the temerity to put on leaves. 

So we, whatever be the weather on Christmas Day, 
rejoice that the end of ignoble, unresisting autumn has 
come. If it is a day of warmly pulsing zephyrs, we 
believe against reason that the primroses will soon be 
out. If the snowflakes come fluttering down calmly, 
silently, in their irresistible millions, we rejoice still more, 
because it gives zest to our feast of defiance. Oh, yes, 
the world shall go into its clean, cold sleep to purge it 
from the untidiness of summer, the disorganization of 
lotus passion, and the diseases of too much prosperity. 
But first we will drain the wine-cup to a renewal beyond 
that sleep of the joys of spring with its love-making and 
fighting and singing. We will take a purely ceremonial 
kiss under the mistletoes, where envious Loki sits 
gnashing his teeth at such reminder of life, and for 
ever powerless to slay Balder. And then we will settle 
down quite soberly and quietly to the sleep that shall 
mend us like the warriors in Valhalla for new joys. 

It is almost the only time of year for a feast. The 
first fruits of spring are sweet, but summer abundance 
is not precious enough to make an approved banquet. 
The harvest-home dinner is better; but even then, with 
the whole yield of the year in sight, we have not quite 
grasped the idea of a lean time coming. Now, we bring 
out the choicest things stored for the special occasion. 
We ought to be more or less on half-rations, but there 
is a limit set in our hopes to the duration of the siege 
we are to undergo. For a day, at any rate, we will be 
full-fed, not merely each as he can, but each helping 
the other till all are fed. It is not by any means a bad 
economy. The provisions will last just as long and cheer 
the heart more that way. We will throw loaves into 
the enemy’s camp to show that we can hold out his 
longest siege. ; 

And that is the substratum on which the Christian 
feast was laid. It could not be better, with its sense 
of human solidarity, of the worth of courage, the 
certainty of progress, the goodliness of hardship well 
met. We are always better Christians in hard times 
than in soft. The love which is the essence of the creed 
cannot have a better time for practice. Christmas 
blossoms in red scarves upon the village children, it 
brings joints of meat of far greater value to the recipients 
than bought ones, and more important to the donors 
than sold ones. It is a brief essay in communism that 
may some day go a little further. It is an earnest of 
comradeship that will be more or less honored for some 
months, because those months will be a time of 
recovery from the annual disaster. Nor is there a better 
time for thoughts of peace, social, political, or inter- 
national. Life is sober in winter, the blood is cool, 
causes of quarrel are not immediate, there is perforce a 
truce in every direction. And it is, above all, when 
nature frowns that men must forget their differences 
and draw shoulder to shoulder against the only legitimate 
enemy. 

There is no spectacle that makes more complete the 
madness of human antagonism than a view of all the 
stars that are shown to us in their best splendor in the 
Christmas sky. In the summer, with our own sun 


lighting a little corner of the universe to distraction, we 
scarcely see the other stars. They are an incomprehen- 
sible magic when they glitter down from the black vault 
Perhaps they would be no less wonderful 


of Christmas. 





if we had no knowledge of what they are, millions of suns 
like our own, most of them with worlds flying round 
them. We scarcely need to know their distance to get 
the magic of them, and the distances are so vast that 
we cannot understand them when we have them. Sirius, 
the nearest of them, fifty million million miles 
away, and Rigel, sixty times as far away as 
that. Mizar at the bend of the Great Bear’s 
tail, composed of four suns, two of them ten times as 
large as our sun, revolving thirty-six million miles apart. 
No. It really makes no difference to their heavenly 
wonder. It makes it no more inevitable that our great 
race-festival of humanity should be held at a time when 
‘the sweet influence of the pleiades’’ is at its height, 
or that the highest of our hopes should be identified with 
a bright star appearing in the east. 





Short Studies. 


BUTTERCUP-NIGHT. 


Way is it that in some places one has such a feeling 
of life being, not merely a long picture-show for 
human eyes, but a single breathing, glowing, growing 
thing, of which we are no more important a part than 
the swallows and magpies, the foals and sheep in the 
meadows, the sycamores and ash-trees and flowers in 
the fields, the rocks and little bright streams, or even 
than the long fleecy clouds and their soft-shouting 
drivers, the winds? 

True, we register these parts of being, and they— 
so far as we know—do not register us ; yet it is impossible 
to feel, in such places as I speak of, the busy, dry, com- 
placent sense of being all that matters, which in general 
we humans have so strongly. 

In these rare spots, that are always in the remote 
country, untouched by the advantages of civilization, 
one is conscious of an enwrapping web or mist of 
spirit—is it, perhaps, the glamorous and wistful wraith of 
all the vanished shapes that once dwelt there in such 
close comradeship? 

It was Sunday of an early June when I first came 
on one such, far down in the West country. I had 
walked with my knapsack twenty miles; and, there 
being no room at the tiny inn of the very little village, 
they directed me to a wicket gate, through which, by a 
path leading down a field, I would come to a farm-house, 
where I might find lodging. The moment I got into 
that field I felt within me a peculiar contentment, and 
sat down on a rock to let the feeling grow. In an old 
holly-tree rooted to the bank about fifty yards away, 
two magpies evidently had a nest, for they were coming 
and going, avoiding my view as much as possible, yet 
with a certain stealthy confidence which made one feel 
that they had long prescriptive right to that dwelling- 
place. Around, far as one could see, was hardly a 
yard of level ground; all hill and hollow, that long 
ago had been reclaimed from the moor; and against 
the distant folds of the hills the farm-house and 
its thatched barns were just visible, embowered amongst 
beeches and some dark trees, with a soft bright crown 
of sunlight over the whole. A gentle wind brought a 
faint rustling up from those beeches and from a large 
lime-tree that stood by itself; on this wind some little 
snowy clouds, very high and fugitive in that blue 
heaven, were always moving over. But what struck me 
most, was the buttercups. Never was field so lighted up 
by those tiny lamps, those little bright pieces of flower 
china out of the Great Pottery. They covered the whole 
ground, as if the sunlight had fallen bodily from the 
sky, in tens of millions of gold patines; and the fields 
below as well, down to what was evidently a stream, 
were just as thick with the extraordinary warmth and 
glory of them. 

Leaving the rock at last, I went towards the house. 
It was long and low and rather sad, standing in a garden 
all mossy grass and buttercups, with a few rhodo- 
dendrons and flowery shrubs, below a row of fine old 
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Irish yews. On the stone verandah a grey sheep-dog 
and a very small golden-haired child were sitting close 
together, absorbed in each other. A woman came in 
answer to my knock, and told me, in a pleasant, soft, 
slurring voice, that I might stay the night ; and dropping 
my knapsack, I went out again. Through an old gate 
under a stone arch I came on the farmyard, quite 
deserted save for a couple of ducks moving slowly down 
a gutter in the sunlight; and noticing the upper half of 
a stable-door open, I went across, in search of something 
living. There, in a rough loose-box, on thick straw, 
lay a black, long-tailed mare, with the skin and head 
of a thoroughbred. She was swathed in blankets, and 
her face, all cut about the cheeks and over the eyes, 
rested on an ordinary human’s pillow, held by a bearded 
man in shirt-sleeves; while, leaning against the white- 
washed walls, sat fully a dozen other men, perfectly 
silent, very gravely and intently gazing. The mare’s 
eyes were half-closed, and what could be seen of them was 
dull and blueish, as though she had been through a long 
time of pain. Save for her rapid breathing, she lay 
quite still, but her neck and ears were streaked with 
sweat, and every now and then her hind-legs quivered. 
Seeing me at the door, she raised her head, uttering 
a queer, half-human noise; but the bearded man at 
once put his hand on her forehead, and with a 
““Woa, my dear—woa, my pretty! ’’ pressed it down 
again, while with the other hand he plumped up the 
pillow for her cheek. And, as the mare obediently let fall 
her head, one of the men said in a low voice: ‘‘ I never 
see anything so like a Christian! ’’ and the others echoed 
him, in chorus, ‘‘ Like a Christian—like a Christian! ’’ 
It went to one’s heart to watch her, and I moved off 
down the farm lane into an old orchard, where the apple- 
trees were still in bloom, with bees—very small ones— 
busy on the blossoms, whose petals were dropping on to 
the dock leaves and buttercups in the long grass. 
Climbing over the bank at the far end, I found myself 
in a meadow the like of which—so wild and yet so lush— 
I think I have never seen. Along one hedge of its 
meandering length were masses of pink mayflower; and 
between two little running streams quantities of yellow 
water iris—‘‘ daggers,’’ as they call them—were growing ; 
the ‘‘ print-frock ’’ orchid, too, was all over the grass, 
and everywhere the buttercups. Great stones coated with 
yellowish moss were strewn among the ash trees and dark 
hollies ; and through a grove of beeches on the far side, 
such as Corot might have painted, a girl was running 
with a youth after her, who jumped down over the bank 
and vanished. Thrushes, blackbirds, yaffles, cuckoos, 
and one other very monotonous little bird were in full 
song; and this, with the sound of the streams and the 
wind, and the shapes of the rocks and trees, the colors 
of the flowers, and the warmth of the sun, gave one a 
feeling of being lost in a very wilderness of Nature. 
Some ponies came slowly from the far end, tangled, 
gipsy-headed little creatures, stared, and went off again 
at s . It was just one of those places where any day 
the Spirit of all Nature might start up in one of those 
white gaps that separate the trees and rocks. But though 
T sat a long time waiting, hoping—She did not come. 

They were all gone from the stable when I went 
back up to the farm, except the bearded nurse, and one 
tall fellow, who might have been the “ Dying Gaul,” as 
he crouched there in the straw ; and the mare was sleep- 
ing—her head between her nurse’s knees. 

That night I woke at two o’clock, to find it almost as 
bright as day, with moonlight coming in through the 
flimsy curtains. And, smitten with the feeling that 
comes to us creatures of routine so rarely—of what beauty 
and strangeness we let slip by without ever stretching 
out hand to grasp it—I got up, dressed, stole downstairs, 
and out. 

Never was such a night of frozen beauty, never such 
dream-tranquillity. The wind had dropped, and the 
silence was such that one hardly liked to tread even on 
the grass. From the lawn and fields there seemed to be a 
mist rising—in truth, the moonlight caught on the dewy 
buttercups ; and across this ghostly radiance the shadows 
of the yew-trees fell in dense black bars. Suddenly, I 





bethought me of the mare. How was she faring, this 
marvellous night? Very softly opening the door into the 
yard, I tiptoed across. A light was burning in her box. 
And I could hear her making the same half-human noise 
she had made in the afternoon, as if wondering at her 
feelings; and instantly the voice of the bearded man 
talking to her as one might talk to a child: “ Oover, my 
darlin’; yu’ve a-been long enough o’ that side. Wa-ay, 
my swate—yu let old Jack turn yu, then!” Then came 
a scuffling in the straw, a thud, again that half-human 
sigh, and his voice: ‘‘ Putt your ead to piller, that’s my 
dandy gel. Old Jack wouldn’ ’urt yu; no more’n if yu 
was the queen!’’ Then only her quick breathing could 
be heard, and his cough and mutter, as he settled down 
once more to his long vigil. I crept very softly up to 
the window, but she heard me at once; and at the move- 
ment of her head the old fellow sat up, blinking his eyes 
out of the bush of his grizzled hair and beard. Opening 
the door, I said: 

“May I come in?” 

“Oo, ay! Come in, Zurr, if yu’m a mind tu.” 

I sat down beside him on a sack, and for some time 
we did not speak, taking each other in. One of his legs 
was lame, so that he had to keep it stretched out all the 
time ; and awfully tired he looked, grey-tired. 

“ You’re a great nurse! ’’ I said at last: ‘“‘ It must 
be hard work, watching out here all night.’’ 

His eyes twinkled; they were of that bright grey 
kind through which the soul looks out. - — 

“ Aw, no!” he said. ‘“ Ah don’t grudge it vur a 
dumb animal. Poor things—they can’t 'elp theirzelves. 
Many’s the naight ah’ve zat up with ’orses and beasts tu. 
’Tes en me—can’t bear to zee dumb creatures zuffer!’’ 
And, laying his hand on the mare’s ears: “ They zay 
’orses ’aven’t no souls. ’Tes my belief they’m souls, zaine 
asus. Many’s the Christian ah’ve seen ain’t got the soul 
of an ’orse. Zame with the beasts—an’ the ship; ’tes 
only they’m can’t spake their minds.” 

“ And where,” I said, “do you think they go to 
when they die?’’ He looked at me a little queerly, 
fancying, perhaps, that I was leading him into some trap ; 
making sure, too, that I was a real stranger, without 
power over him, body or soul—for humble folk in the 
country must be careful ; then, reassured, and nodding in 
his bushy beard, he answered knowingly :— 

** Ah don’t think they goes zo very far! ”’ 

“Why? Do you ever see their spirits?” 

“Naw, naw; I never zeen none; but, for all they 
zay, ah don’t think none of us goes such a brave way 
off. There’s room for all, dead or alive. An’ there’s 
Christians ah’ve zeen—well, ef they’m not dead for gude, 
then neither aren’t dumb animals, for sure.’’ 

“ And rabbits, squirrels, birds, even insects? 
about them? ”’ 

He was silent, as if I had carried him a little beyond 
the confines of his philosophy, then shook his head :— 

“Tes all a bitdimsy. But yu watch dumb animals, 
even the laste littlest. one, an’ yu’ll zee they knows a lot 
more’n what we du; an’ they du’s things, tu, that putts 
shame on a man ’s often as not. They've a got that in 
em as passes show.’’ And not noticing my stare at that 
unconscious plagiarism, he added: “ Ah’d zuuner zet up 
of a naight with an ’orse than with an ’uman; they’ve 
more zense, and patience.’’ And, stroking the mare’s 
forehead, he added : “ Now, my dear, time for yu t’ ’ave 
yure bottle.” 

I waited to see her take her draught, and lay her 
head down once more on the pillow. Then, hoping he 
would get a sleep, I rose to go. 

“ Aw, tes nothin’ much,’’ he said, “this time o’ 
year; not like in winter. "Twill come day before yu 
know, these buttercup nights’; and twinkling up at me 
out of his kindly bearded face, he settled himself again 
into the straw. I stole a look back at his rough figure 
propped against the sack, with the mare’s head down 
beside his knee, at her swathed black body, and the gold 
of the straw, the white walls, and dusky nooks and 
shadows of that old stable, illumined by the “ dimsy ” 
light of the old lantern. And with the sense of having 
seen something holy, I crept away up into the field where 
I had lingered the day before, and sat down on the same 
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half-way rock. Close on dawn it was, the moon still 
sailing wide over the moor, and the flowers of this 
‘‘ buttercup-night ’’ fast closed, not taken in at all by her 
cold glory! Most silent hour of all the twenty-four— 
when the soul slips half out of sheath, and hovers in the 
cool; when the spirit is most in tune with what, soon or 
late, happens to all spirits; hour when a man cares least 
whether or no he be alive, as we understand the word. 
. . . “None of us goes such a brave way off—there’s 
room for all, dead or alive.’? Though it was almost 
unbearably colorless, and quiet, there was warmth 
in thinking of those words of his; in the thought, 
too, of the millions of living things snugly asleep 
all round; warmth in realizing that unanimity 
of sleep. Insects and flowers, birds, men, beasts, 
the very leaves on the, trees—away in slumberland. 
Waiting for the first bird to chirrup, one had, perhaps, 
even a stronger feeling than in daytime of the unity and 
communion of all life, of the subtle brotherhood of living 
things that fall all together into oblivion, and, all 
together, wake. 

When dawn comes, while moonlight is_ still 
powdering the world’s face, quite a long time passes 
before one realizes how the quality of the light has 
changed ; and so, it was day before knewit. Then thesun 
came up above the hills; dew began to sparkle, and color 
to stain the sky. That first praise of the sun from every 
bird and leaf and blade of grass, the tremulous flush and 
chime of dawn! One has strayed far from the heart of 
things that it comes as something strange and wonderful ! 
Indeed, I noticed that the beasts and birds gazed at me 
as if I simply could not be there at this hour that so 
belonged to them. And to me, too, they seemed strange 
and new—with that in them “ that passed show,’’ and as 
of a world where man did not exist, or existed only as 
just another form of life, another sort of beast. It was 
one of those revealing moments when we see our proper 
place in the scheme ; go past our truly irreligious thought : 
“ Man, hub of the Universe!” that has founded most 
religions. One of those moments when our supreme im- 
portance fades out in the light of a purer spiritual 
ecstasy ; and one sees clear, with the eyes of true religion, 
man playing his little, not unworthy, part in the great 
game of Perfection. 

But just then began the crowning glory of that dawn 
—the opening and lighting of the buttereups. Not one 
did I actually see unclose, yet, all of a sudden, they were 
awake, and the fields once more a blaze of gold. 

JoHN GALsWwoRTHY. 





Cemmunications. 


A DEMORALIZED INDUSTRY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sirn,—The deplorable series of accidents on British rail- 
ways during the past few months has roused the public to 
an almost’ unprecedented pitch of enthusiasm for “ railway 
reform.” . Everybody who spends an hour or two a week in 
a railway carriage now scans the newspapers for notes on 
the subject. We have just had, as a result of increased 
public interest, I suppose, another Royal Commission 
appointed to inquire into the existing relationship between 
the railway companies and the State, and to report what 
changes, if any, are desirable in that connection. But what 
seems to be lacking in the minds of the people who are 
supposed to control the destinies of British railways is an 
appreciation of the lamentable state of mind of railway 
workers. : I write “lamentable state of mind,” because I do 
not quite know how otherwise to describe it. “Unrest” is 
scarcely the word ; “ ferment’’ has been over-used, and does 
not quite fit the position now; and “ rebellious” may mean 
so many things that one is rather chary of applying it any- 
where to-day. What does exist among railway employees, 
however, is a sullen discontent that finds little active ex- 
pression. It is the same kind of feeling that deadens the 
senses of men who have been on strike for a long time—men 
who say little of their sufferings and who do not care over- 
much to discuss their condition, but whose epparent apathy 





and indifference to passing events only serves to hide a 
smouldering mass of ugly temper that may at any moment 
manifest itself in a sheet of devouring flame. And that is 
the great railway problem of the day: the removal of that 
sullen feeling and the restoration of the old spirit of pride 
in his work that once animated the better type of railway- 
man. 
The objections to this statement of the position are 
two: First, the men cannot be so sullen and dangerous as 
I suggest, or they would not hold such enthusiastic meetings 
up and down the country. The answer to that objection is 
that there is always a section ready to have an enthusiastic 
meeting about anything. The men in this section enjoy it. 
Their numbers have grown, I admit, but nothing like so 
rapidly as the numbers of new union members. The great 
mass of the men, men who, some years ago, took little 
interest in strikes, or anything of the kind, are now standing 
about, silent, but thinking deeply, waiting for something to 
turn up. They know not what they are waiting for, but they 
are in hope that, when it comes, it will hit the companies— 
hard. The second objection to my reading of the position 
is that, as I have frequently pointed out in other quarters, 
there have always been grievances and discontent amongst 
railwaymen. That objection is a strong one, and the fact, 
as stated, must be admitted ; but the difference between past 
and present discontents lies here: In the past the men had 
great hopes of a change for the better. They were continu- 
ally buoyed up by the thought that some change in 
managerial policy, some improvement in the state of trade, 
or some Parliamentary action would tend to improve their 
conditions. Now they have not that feeling. All managerial 
changes, or nearly all, have been changes for the worse. 
They have led to a reduction of staff and speeding up. They 
have all been directed towards the reduction of expenditure, 
and have shown no thought or care for a reduction of 
employees’ grievances. An improvement in the state of trade 
has also driven the men from bad to worse. The companies 
have carried more traffic, and dividends have increased, but 
the employees’ portion has been merely more work and a 
greater degree of responsibility. Whilst for Parliamentary 
action——! Parliament, or a Government Department, 
which comes to the same thing, has given the men a scheme 
of Conciliation Boards, a scheme which has done little but 
irritate them and convince the more active-minded that the 
object of both politicians and employers is simply to fool 
them into a belief that words and wages are of equal value. 

Anyone who has followed, even casually, reports of the 
evidence given before Board of Trade inspectors and coroners’ 
juries after recent railway accidents must have been struck 
by the repeated statement that trustworthy men have failed 
at a crucial moment. Traffic men with long experience have 
given a wrong signal, or missed a signal, or in some way 
omitted to do some little thing that they have been in the 
habit of doing for years. And one of the reasons for this, 
I contend, is that the men have not the same active interest 
in their work that they once had. Here, however, I must 
point out one or two other vital facts. “ Americanizing ” on 
British railways—speeding up—has been terrific during the 
past ten years or so. The men were worked hard enough 
before the speeding-up era commenced; they have been 
driven like slaves since. They have been driven so much, 
indeed, that it has only been by a constant and really 
wonderful devotion to duty that they have kept up with 
their ever-increasing tasks. The development of mechanical 
devices for getting the work done more rapidly, and the 
ignoring of the necessity for mechanical devices for safe- 
guarding against the added dangers that speeding-up 
brought, has strained the men to the limit of endurance. 
Now, so long as they had some hope that their jobs would 
soon be worth having, they managed to pull the public 
through in comparative safety (in injuries and fatalities 
among themselves they have always fared badly, but that 
is another story); but when they lost heart, and hope turned 
to desperation, their active interest in the work waned, and 
the result has been—such as we have recently seen. 

Now, I do not want to be misunderstood. The men are 
not to blame. They have been driven into their present 
position. The apathy of responsible officials with regard to 
safety appliances must have led to serious accidents sooner 
or later. Railway directors have been so negligent with 
regard to safeguards and effective regulations—as recent 
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events have proved—that even the most indifferent and 
cynical members of the travelling public have been moved 
to protest. But with a keen, interested, fairly treated body 
of men, disasters might have been postponed indefinitely. 
So directors, with their negligence and their harsh 
treatment of the men, have accomplished what no amount 
of agitation, and no warnings—such as some of us have been 
giving for years, and for which we have been regarded as 
insufferable nuisances—could ever have accomplished. Thus 
we come to this conclusion: Inventors must be encouraged 
to bring forward safety appliances, and railwaymen must 
have higher wages, shorter hours, and less harassing con- 
ditions. Their work must be made decent and congenial, so 
that they will feel that they are living parts of a very won- 
derful and important organization, instead of feeling, as 
they now do, that they are slaves of a cruel machine, owned 
by tyrants.—Yours, &c., RowLanpD KENNEY. 
Leigh-on-Sea. 





Letters to the Editor. 


SCOTTISH LIBERALS AND THE GOVERNMENT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—As Vice-President of the Young Scots’ Society, 
Dundee, I read with unqualified gratification the powerful 
advocacy of Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, M.P. for the Stirling 
and Dunfermline Burghs, of Home Rule for Scotland. It 
will set ‘‘ the heather on fire,’’ so far as the Young Scots 
are concerned. He has accurately diagnosed and voiced 
in vivid language the strong feeling of dissatisfaction that 
was felt throughout Scotland at the inconclusive speech 
of Mr. McKinnon Wood, M.P., at the Conference in 
Edinburgh on Scottish Home Rule. 

At a meeting of the Young Scots in Dundee last week, 
Mr. J. Garnet Wilson, President, stated that there was a great 
disappointment among the delegates at the Conference because 
Mr. McKinnon Wood had not gone farther and brought the 
question within the. zone of practical politics. It is, as 
Mr. Ponsonby has realized, beyond the academic stage. 
What was wanted was a sketch of the principal clauses of 
the measure, the probable date when it would be intro- 
duced, and the assurance that an earnest and honest effort 
would be made by the present Government to get it placed 
on the Statute-book during the present Parliament. 

The manly attitude adopted by Mr. Ponsonby is highly 
gratifying, as recently a vigorous onslaught was made by 
a Radical newspaper on the successful invasion of Scotland 
by Englishmen for Parliamentary seats. It was contended 
that they knew little, and cared less, about the institutions 
and aspirations of Scotsmen. 

But all Scottish Liberals—and many others—are 
more than proud of Mr. Asquith. He has bound himself to 
the hearts of his constituents in East Fife with clasps of 
steel. None know better than the Unionists that it is futile 
to attempt to defeat him. On dit, that it is the misfortune 
of Mr. Asquith to be an Englishman, but that he is clever 
enough to be a Scotsman. Mr. Ponsonby, perhaps, ranks 
second in popularity among the English M.P.s representing 
Scottish constituencies. They are proud of his intellectual 
attainments, his democratic principles, and his political 
probity. 

As a Parliamentary elector, who has voted twice for 
Mr. Churchill, it is my own opinion that his proposed 
naval expenditure—estimated to reach ‘‘sixty millions ”’ 
in 1914, being an increase of sixteen millions—will diminish 
his popularity, and possibly endanger his seat in Radical 
Dundee. The electors still believe in the old political battle- 
cry of Gladstone, ‘‘ Peace, retrenchment, and reform.”’ It 
is extremely probable that there will be six, if not seven, 
candidates in the field at the General Election for the two 
Dundee seats. That should give Mr. Churchill pause, if 
he is to fight under a banner with the principal Liberal 
motto left out, and an antiquated, high-and-dry Tory one— 
that was execrated by Gladstonian and Campbell-Bannerman 
Liberalism—substituted. 

The “Dundee Advertiser,” following Tue Nation, the 
“ Manchester Guardian,”’ and the Liberal newspapers of the 
country, has made a vigorous protest against the proposed 





increased naval expenditure of Mr. Churchill. Mr. James 
Duffus, the oldest Gladstonian Liberal in Scotland, was for 
many a year the Chairman of the Cupar Fife Liberal Asso- 
ciation. Last week he said to me: ‘“‘I would not have 
thought that Radical Dundee would have stood the proposed 
increased naval expenditure of Mr. Churchill.” Like Lord 
Rosebery, he has for years put off his political armor ; but, 
like him, he still believes in that once-proud flank of old 
Liberalism—economy in national expenditure.—Yours, &c., 
Tomas Ocrtvy. 
Baldovan Terrace, Dundee. 
December 20th, 1913. 


THE POWERS AND THE BALKANS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Will you kindly grant space in your columns for 
a brief call to penitence to the Christian Powers of Europe, 
for their direct and unescapable responsibility for the fearful 
outrages committed in the Balkan States during the past 
few months, no less than for making necessary the war of 
those allies to expel the Turk from Europe? My childhood 
and early boyhood were largely spent in Bulgaria, and I 
have several times visited that country, spending nearly as 
much time with Servians as with Bulgarians last year, during 
the war. I have just returned from a month’s visit to 
Bulgaria, but even the vivid pictures of miserable refugees 
whom I saw from Bourgas to Strumnitza (burned by the 
Greeks after the signing of the Treaty of Bucharest) do not 
block out the realization of the real responsibility for the loss 
of life, health, limb, property, or happiness, which has been 
the lot of hundreds of thousands of Turks, Bulgarians, 
Servians, Greeks, and Montenegrins. That responsibility 
is squarely upon the Christian Powers of Europe, whose 
treatment of the small Balkan States can be characterized 
only as perfidy without extenuation. 

The methods by which the Powers encouraged Turkish 
misrule in Macedonia, since the fatal annulment of the 
Treaty of San Stefano, with the purpose of having a good 
excuse to divide the country among themselves, is too well 
known to need repetition. There were probably few 
credulous enough to credit the Powers with any honorable 
intentions toward the Balkan Allies, or Turkey either, in 
the Ambassadors’ Conference. I have not seen any reason 
for doubting the accuracy of the statement I cabled to the 
syndicate of American papers for which I reported the Peace 
Conference here, the first week of its protracted sittings, 
that the Peace Conference was merely the tail to the Ambas- 
sadors’ Conference kite. It was pitiful to hear the repre- 
sentatives of the two States which bore the brunt of the war, 
Bulgaria and Servia, bewail their helplessness against the 
concerted chicanery, greed, and unscrupulousness of the 
Powers of Europe. “We will try diplomacy, but will have 
to abide by the decision of the Powers,” said one of the 
Bulgarian delegates. ‘“‘ We have good cannon,’’ remarked a 
Servian delegate, “ but the Powers are writing this treaty. 
What can all of us (the Allies) do against Austria?’’ Ad- 
mittedly, the misconduct of the Christian Powers in 
attempting to wrest from the Allies much of the advantage 
they had gained did not justify Servia and Greece in their 
repudiation of agreements with Bulgaria, nor does it excuse 
Bulgaria for her short-sighted policy in insisting upon her 
legal and moral rights instead of conceding a little territory 
to both Greece and Servia, so that they all might be stronger 
against their common enemy, the Christian Powers of 
Europe, to whose intrigues they fell unwary victims. What 
will be the future policy of the Great Powers toward the 
Allies they have served? Will they continue to try to keep 
up trouble? Will they still enforce the principle so brazenly 
announced by England’s representative upon the Council of 
Administration of the Ottoman Public Debt, that theonly point 
which they would insist upon in the treaty between Turkey 
and the Allies, was the integrity of the Turkish debt? Do 
the Christian Powers still regard the payment of a high rate 
of interest by countries which they have exploited, as the 
end and aim of their diplomacy ? 

Despite their shortcomings and recent trouble, it is, I 
think, safe to assume that Bulgaria and Servia will soon be 
working together again to attain their fullest development. 
The more important problem is whether the Powers will in 
the future, as in the past, attempt to prevent such growth. 
—Yours, &c., Benzamin C. Marsu. 
London, December 19th, 1913. 
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INCOME-TAX REFORM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—Mr. J. E. Allen is hardly correct in saying that 
Income-tax is the only tax proportioned to “ ability to pay.” 
House-duty is another; and so, in a sense, is the tax on 
tobacco. I do not envy the fate of a Government which 
lowers the point of exemption—that is, unless I am looking 
round for an easy and safe means of suicide; then I might 
sigh for something as certain of achieving its object. 

What Mr. Asquith ought to mean is something in the 
direction of extending the principle of “ability to pay ’’— 
a poor little essay in this direction was attempted in the case 
of the £10 exemption for young children: this should be 
raised to at least £30 per annum. And the payment of 
voluntary annuities to aged relatives and other dependents 
should also be a proper ground for abatement. On the other 
hand, the possessors of large incomes should also be taxed 
on the “ability” principle. Every person should be com- 
pelled to make his return in the form of a statutory declara- 
tion. Surely, patriotism worth twopence would not grumble 
at the inquisition necessary to place the burden on the right 
shoulders. A millionaire who was paying 10s. in the £ 
would then have a better chance of having his fine periods 
about the Empire swallowed by the average man than he 
does when these are coupled with denunciations of those who 


‘ are trying to fit the burden to the back. 


One other word: An essential part of Income-tax 
Reform is a codification of the law, which is now quite a 
chaos.—Yours, &c., 

A. J. Savers. 

19, Hanover Square, London, W. 

December 20th, 1913. 


“THAT WOULD BE ROBBERY.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—If your correspondent, Mr. A. C. Auchmuty, sold, 
say, Consols, and bought land, would he still object to the 
stupidity of the citizens at large in persistently omitting to 
present him with their annual account? 

We all know that if the community confiscated the land 
on which cities and towns are built, the rates or taxes would 
be less; and so they would if the community confiscated 
stocks, shares, or other kinds of property. 

The letter merely raises the point as to whether com- 
munal ownership would benefit the people at large. Would 
it increase the quantity or quality of the four necessaries of 
life—houses, warmth, food, clothing? If so, confiscation of 
all private property would be abundantly justified.— 
Yours, &c., 

A. HentHorn Storr. 

The Elms, Bowdon. 

December 22nd. 1913. 


THE BLASPHEMY PROSECUTIONS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The thanks of all lovers of liberty are due to 
Professor Murray. As a Liberal myself—but first and fore- 
most a Freethinker—I am much concerned to know why 
the humbler exponents of Freethought are always prosecuted 
when a Liberal Government is in power. I can, in my life- 
time, recall no blasphemy prosecutions under a Tory régime. 
Nonconformist Liberals ought to oppose rather than support 
these prosecutions.—Yours, &c., 


Wu. J. Hatt. 
4, Devonshire Street, Manchester. 


“THE HAPPY FELLAHEEN.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srm,—A great deal is said in the British press in these 
days about the happy state of the laborer in Egypt, but 
an eye-witness, Sir W. Howell Davies, M.P., tells us in a 
letter which was quoted in one of the London daily papers, 
that when passing through Port Said he saw, during coaling 
operations, a sight which does not seem to bear out this 
state of happiness. ‘‘ Each gang,”’ says this witness, ‘‘ has 
a ganger with whip and stick, and if the poor wretches falter 





for a moment, he shouts and hits them with his stick and 
whip.” If anyone residing in Egypt had dared to describe such 
a scene, his life would have been made very uncomfortable. 
The truth is that the Egyptian press in these days is only 
allowed to describe the happiness of these people, and must 
not worry the Government with criticism of any sort.— 
Yours, &c., 
Kyriakos MIKHAIL. 


The Grafton Hotel, Tottenham Court Road, W. 
December 21st, 1913. 


BLAKE AND BRITISH ART. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Mr. Kerr admires Turner (for instance), and 
therefore, it seems, cannot admire Blake. Mr. Fry admires 
Blake, and, therefore, it seems, has to throw over the rest 
of British art. No doubt both are sincere, but why should 
they assume that other people are subject to the same limita- 
tions? Mr. Fry, however, asserts that both positions are 
strictly logical. Let us see how they look in syllogistic 
form. Mr. Fry’s syllogism is :— 

(1) Blake is a great artist. 

(2) Blake did not always paint the human form in strict 
accordance with its anatomy. 

(3) Therefore, no one who paints the human form in 
accordance with its anatomy can be a great artist. 

The first and second propositions may be accepted, 
though Mr. Fry states the second in a grossly exaggerated 
form when he asserts that Blake “ owes no allegiance to the 
objects of sense.’’ The logical fallacy is our old friend the 
undistributed middle. 

Mr. Kerr’s syllogism is logically sound :— 

(1) All great artists are anatomically correct. 

(2) Blake is not anatomically correct. 

(3) Therefore, Blake is not a great artist. 

It is his first proposition which cannot be accepted. The 
unsoundness of Mr. Fry’s argument in substance, as well as 
in form, will be manifest if we apply it to another field of 
art, thus :— 

(1) George Meredith is a great novelist. 

(2) George Meredith is frequently obscure. 

(3) Therefore no novelist who is free from obscurity can 
be great. 

Most of those who take art seriously will probably agree 
with Mr. Fry’s statement that the object of art is to convey 
impassioned thought and feeling, and to add to the spiritual 
treasure of mankind. But when he goes on to add “and not 
to accumulate observed facts or to recall agreeably senti- 
mental moments of past experience,’ the implied antithesis 
is a false one. “ Facts,’”’ of nature or experience, can be so 
selected, arranged, and presented as to convey impassioned 
thought and feeling and add to the spiritual treasure of 
mankind; and this is an important part, though not the 
whole, of the function to be performed by art. According 
to Mr. Fry, however, the one and only method, for pic- 
torial art at any rate, is to get clear away from “ facts’ and 
what is commonly called “Nature.’’ Perhaps we shall 
understand him better if he will be good enough to state 
more clearly what are the “new and profound conceptions 
of form’’ which he finds alike in Blake and in the Post- 
Impressionists, and believes to embody the true purpose of 
pictorial art; and what is the “fundamental and universal 
symbolism ’’ which he believes to lie at the root of all art. 
At present it merely looks as if he were using the great name 
of Blake to support an “artistic movement” which no one 
but those in it can regard as anything but a freak. It would 
be amusing and instructive to set out the various and quite 
irreconcilable theories by which Mr. Fry, Mr. Clive Bell, 
and others have endeavored to explain and justify the Post- 
Impressionists, but I cannot ask for any more of your space. 
—Yours, &c., 


R. 
December 19th, 1913. 


THE GENIUS OF ANATOLE FRANCE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Str,—I have read with great pleasure the article on 
“The Genius of Anatole France,” which appeared in Tue 
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Nation of the 6th of this month. Will you permit me to 
say that, while it paints on the whole an accurate picture 
of the illustrious writer, whom we in London have just had 
the honor of entertaining, it seems, in one respect, to convey 
a false impression ? 

In distinguishing between the spirit of Voltaire and 
Swift and that of Anatole France, your contributor states 
that the former wished to make an end of the abuses which 
were the subjects of their irony, whereas M. France is 
content that those abuses shall continue—“ the last thing 
he desires is that they shall stop.’’ 

Every reader of the works of M. France must admit 
that the two institutions which have suffered most from his 
irony are the Church of Rome and the Army. Does the 
writer of this article mean that M. France is content for 
these institutions to continue? If so, in that Utopia he has 
depicted, in the vision of Europe in the year 2270 which 
occurs in “Sur la Pierre Blanche,” why have the Church of 
Rome, as we know it, and all the armies of Europe ceased to 
exist? In the Europe of 2270, the Pope is an obscure dyer, 
living in a Roman back-street. The Roman Church is 
divided into multitudinous sects. The dominant religion of 
the world is the Religion of Humanity. Europe is a 
Federation of States, and all her enormous armaments are 
represented by one little spectacled person, seated at a key- 
board, who, if the safety of the Federation is threatened, 
has only to press one of the keys in front of him to blow 
to atoms an army of 5,000 men! 

In the eloquent pages in which M. France has introduced 
his “ Vie de Jeanne d’Arc,’’ far from playing with that great 
evil of hostility between nations, as if it were some “little 
Tanagra figurine,” cherished in the glass case of his library, 
he expresses, in language noble and solemn, his belief that 
war will cease. After explaining how this desired consum- 
mation is even now being effected by the internationalism 
of the proletariat at one end of the social ladder and of the 
capitalists at the other, in some of the most serious words 
he has ever penned, he writes his confession of faith : 


__“*I believe in the future union of nations, and I long for it 
with that ardent love for the human race, which, formed in 
the Latin conscience in the days of Epictetus and Seneca, and 
through so many centuries extinguished by European barbarism, 
has been revived in the noblest breasts of modern times. And 
in vain will it be argued against me that these are the mere 
dream-illusions of desire: it is desire that creates life, and the 
future is careful to realize the dreams of philosophers.” 


That M. France would “ blast,” “expel,” and “ destroy ”’ 
the victims of his irony, however playfully he may some- 
times dally with them, is the impression conveyed by such 
passages as these.—Yours, &c., 

WINIFRED STEPHENS. 

2, Portland Street, Leamington Spa. 

December 20th} 1913. 


GOLDWIN SMITH. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Your notice of Mr. Haultain’s second book on 
Goldwin Smith brings to my mind my last visit to that very 
remarkable and (in spite of all) lovable man. I was accom- 
panied on this occasion by a friend who, although a pro- 
minent and influential business man in Toronto, had never 
met “the Professor.” Smith was at his best, laying down 
the law and delivering final judgment on all persons and 
subjects that came up for discussion with that unhesitating 
fluency and with that icy precision which were characteristic 
of him. Coming down the Avenue afterwards, my friend 
(whose knowledge was more of business than of books) was 
unusually silent for a spell, but at last gave me his impres- 
sions as follows: “Well, that’s the easiest way of earning 
a living that I know.” 

The real tragedy of Goldwin Smith’s life was his cross- 
ing the Atlantic. He left England a red-hot democrat and 
reformer, and his experiences on the other side soured him 
and developed a kind of reactionary frenzy. But those who 
knew him will prefer to remember his splendid abilities and 
his unfailing courtesy, helpfulness, and genuine kindness of 
heart to all who sought advice and guidance.—Yours, &c., 


J. R. F. 
December 22nd, 1913. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND VIOLENCE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Smm,—The serious and growing evils attending the 
present agitation for woman suffrage demand that each one 
of us should do his best to further a peaceful and honorable 
settlement of the question. I should like, therefore, to 
submit a few points for consideration. 

Since the note I wish to strike is one of appeal to the 
militant section of the suffragists, I assume the justice of 
their aims, and admit their deep grievances. I acknowledge, 
too, that the errors of judgment into which their sense of 
injustice has led them are not peculiar to them alone, but 
are common to most of us, and have, indeed, within recent 
times, been displayed by the highest reforming and spiritual 
forces of the country. 

The belief of Mrs. Pankhurst and her followers in 
militancy, with its accompanying evils—supported by in- 
domitable courage, and by a readiness to endure suffering 
and self-sacrifice to the point of death—presents a perplexing 
moral problem. Can it be solved? If we judged by methods 
alone, we should be compelled to denounce the militants 
as criminals and enemies of society. If we judged them 
by their qualities of endurance and self-sacrifice, we should 
have to rank them with the martyrs of the world. Must 
there not be some confusion of thought, some obliquity 
of vision, to account for the anomaly presented by this 
dual exhibition of good and evil? It is claimed on their 
behalf that the end in view is so great and good as to justify 
the pursuance of extreme methods. But is it not overlooked 
that the attainment of the ideals for which they are working 
is a matter of such grave uncertainty as to forbid lawless 
action ; that they are introducing fresh evil into the world, 
over the growth of which they have no control, and which 
must, in the future, hinder the very fulfilment of their 
own good aims? 

Another more fatal error into which we are all, more 
or less, inclined to fall is that of identifying the motive 
with the end, and tearing it asunder from the particular 
method involved in the attempt to reach the end. 

It is beyond doubt that the ultimate end for which 
Mrs. Pankhurst is working is a noble one. Just and 
equitable government, and the cleansing of the national life 
from many sad stains, are, I believe, her passionate aspira- 
tion. But I refuse to believe that these righteous ends 
are in any way connected with the motive that urges her 
to commit the act, say, of breaking the Premier’s window. 
Loss of faith, anger, indignation, and impatience at unjust 
treatment ; the intention to arouse public fear and alarm ; 
to terrorize and break down opposition—to these and to other 
similar factors we must look for the motive impelling her 
to commit and to encourage such deeds. She has, for the 
time, become obsessed by her sense of wrong. Her love 
and zeal for righteous government, and the motive power 
that should spring from them, are lying dormant. A wrong- 
ful act has always a wrongful motive behind it, although 
the main purpose in front may be entirely good. I think 
that a right understanding of this point would lead to an 
end of the present trouble, for it would be realized that the 
motives inspiring militancy were directly at variance with 
the end desired. 

As a believer in woman suffrage, I, nevertheless, should 
not like to see it attained through the agency of the mili- 
tants; for I fear we should then find ourselves face to face 
with an evil far more formidable than the one redressed. 
Militancy of the type we are dealing with is one of the 
greatest hindrances to progress that we have to overcome in 
the world. It is strange that any suffragist should believe 
in it; for, surely, to its baneful influence may be traced the 
present inequitable treatment of women—the very evil we 
are so anxious to remove. 

Will not Mrs. Pankhurst and her supporters reconsider 
the position? Will they not give effect to one more crowning 
act of self-renunciation by acknowledging error in their 
present methods? Will they not return to a faith in the 
ultimate triumph of right as the impelling motive of their 
lives—“ the necessary basis of all effective activity for 
good” ?—Yours, &c., 

H. A. Garnett. 

Cushendall, Whitstable. 

December 20th, 1913. 
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THE CLEARANCES IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smm,—May I call attention to one point in connection 
with deer forests which is often overlooked? Nobody who 
knows the Highlands will deny that there is land now deso- 
late, or given over to deer and sheep, which, to judge by 
evident signs, once supported a large population. In some 
places the original inhabitants drifted away of their own 
accord; in other places, no doubt, they were evicted. But 
the point which I wish to make is that, almost without 
exception, they were evicted to make room not for deer but 
for sheep. The great evictions in Scotland took place in the 
early part of last century, soon after the discovery that 
sheep would thrive on the Highland hills. In support of this 
view, one may quote from the contemporary poem which so 
finely expresses the regrets of the Highland emigrant :— 

“When the bold kindred in the time long vanished, 
Conquered the soil and fortified the keep, 
No seer foretold their children would be banished, 
That a degenerate lord might boast his sheep.” 

When, towards the middle of the century and later, the 
competition of Australia and other countries began to be 
felt, there was a great fall in the price of wool. Deer-stalk- 
ing was then just coming into fashion, and many depreciated 
sheep-farms were turned into deer-forests. The change did 
not diminish the number of persons employed on the land, 
for it must be admitted that a deer-forest probably employs 
as many men as a sheep-farm. 

No doubt, the old evictions entailed great suffering and 
hardship. But it is surely unprofitable to harp on evils 
which public opinion would never tolerate to-day? The 
pressing question for Liberals is: Can an agricultural popu- 
lation be brought back to the Highlands? Compare the 
rough stone walls and turf roof of the old Highland cottage 
with a modern homestead in the Canadian North-West, and 
it is evident that the task will not be easy. It might be 
possible to abolish the deer and bring back the sheep. In 
some few places land now devoted to deer or sheep might 
be cut up into holdings which would satisfy a modern tenant. 
One thing, however, is certain: the Highland glens can 
never support more than a fraction of their old population 
unless men can be found willing to live the life of the 


original Highland crofter, with all the hardships of sickness 
Some Highlanders | 


and famine which too often attended it. 
would add a further condition: an “ open” season for cattle- 
lifting in the Lowlands.—Yours, &c., 
A. D. GILuesPiz. 
73, Hereford Road, Bayswater, W. 


MR. BIRRELL AND BORROW. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Surely, the writer of the delightful article, “A 
Departed Glory,” in a recent issue, is somewhat at sea with 
his facts. “One remembers,’’ he says, “the well-known 
passage in which George Borrow tells how, while he was 
sitting next a Quaker lady at dinner, she began to lament 
the corruption of every-day manners, and when he asked for 
particulars, she instanced the decline of ‘the bruisers.’ It 
was one of Borrow’s best inventions. . . .” 

How Mr. Augustine Birrell will smile when he reads 
this back-handed compliment! For it is he, and he only, 
who is responsible for this story in his essay on George 
Borrow ; and it is his name, and not the name of the author 
of “‘ Lavengro,”’ which should be read in the above passage.— 
Yours, &c., 

F. C. Burrers. 

6, River Terrace, Wisbech. 

December 20th, 1913. 


THE RISE OF PRICES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srz,—In an interesting though somewhat discursive 
article, entitled “Wealth and Life,” by Mr. Stephen 
Reynolds, in Tue Nation, I find the following remark- 
able statement: “Probably, again, the well-to-do 
classes are better informed than working people as to the 
fact, recorded in a Board of Trade return, that the pur- 
chasing power of a sovereign has fallen to about 15s. 6d. 
during the last seven years.’’ 








Put in other words, this statement means that the 
purchasing power of the sovereign has fallen by 224 per cent. 
since 1906, the date of the accession to power of the 
Liberal Party. 

Assuming that Mr. Reynolds is correct in regard to 
the responsibility of the Board of Trade for this statement, 
I should very much like to know—and I think my curiosity 
would be shared by ninety-nine per cent. of your readers—on 
what basis of comparison these deductions are arrived at. 

I am certainly one of the “ well-to-do” classes, and I 
have kept house personally for years past, and watched 
carefully the changes that have occurred in prices of all 
articles of food; and in my opinion this so-called “ fact ’’ of 
the purchasing power of the sovereign having declined 
224 per cent. in seven years, is a gross exaggeration, and 
devoid of legitimate foundation. 

One is almost compelled to think that “facts’’ are 
sometimes made to suit purposes.—Yours, &€., 

Super-Tax. 





Poetrp. 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 


Now the world’s a Christmas Tree 
For the starry stranger ; 

Guest of ass and ox is He, 
Cradled in a manger. 

Guards in golden mail shall be 
Guarding Him from danger, 

Two by two on bended knee, 
From King Herod’s anger. 


For the Child of Heaven, the Son, 
Build the Tree of Holly. 

Berried bright, nor hang thereon 
Amaranth or moly, 

Deck it for the Baby One 
With a tender folly. 

Frosty silver, gold o’ the sun 
Make it beauteous wholly. 


Light His Christmas Tree so fine, 
Stars in pleasant mazes 

In and out shall move, entwine, 
Like a chain of daisies. 

Bring Him little sheep and kine, 
Birds to sing His praises, 

Toys to please Him, lest He pine 
For His heavenly places. 


Let no evil thing draw near! 
Pards nor snakes come hither! 

Only harmless things and dear 
In the Wintry weather, 

Lest the precious Baby fear 
Aught in fur or feather. 

Lambs and robins enter here, 
Doves and children gather. 


Now the world, His Christmas Tree, 
Rarest fruit. encloses ; 

In a golden bush is He, 
Like the bush of Moses. 

He, the Babe on Mary’s knee, 
Sees the night grow roses, 

And the light flood like the sea 
Round His starry closes. 


Kings in purple kneel with awe, 
Jewelled caskets bearing, 
Shepherds bring their pipes of straw, 
Balls and kites for fairing. 
Roses deck the snow-flecked shaw 
For the Rose of Sharon, 
Buds a Rose without a flaw 
On the staff of Aaron. 
KatTHaRINE Tynan. 
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THE MOORS IN SPAIN. 


“Spanish Islam: A History of the Moslems in Spain.’ 
By REINHART Dozy, Translated, with a Biographical 
Introduction, by FRANCIS GRIFFIN STOKES, (Chatto & 
Windus. 2is. net.) 


Ir is not often that a fine feeling for literature and 
elegance of style are the accompaniments of ceaseless energy 
and attention to the most minute details. 

Yet these qualities were all possessed by Reinhardt 
Dozy. He had, moreover, the gifts of perspicuity and a 
most lucid mind. Before him, no one but the unlucky 
Conde had produced any coherent history in a modern 
language of the Arab rule in Spain. Conde, indeed, 
attempted it, but poverty, his unlucky lapse from patriotism, 
and his comparative lack of knowledge of Arabic, circum- 
scribed him in his task. It is, perhaps, the one thing in his 
life that Dozy may have lived to regret, the savage onslaught 
that he made upon the memory of the poor Spanish scholar, 
whose greatest error was having taken service with “ Joe 
Bottles,” as the Spaniards called “King”? Joseph. It 
was, perhaps, natural that the rich Dutchman should fail 
to understand the difficulties that beset, have from time 
immemorial beset, and possibly will always continue to 
beset, poor scholars, throughout Spain. Nothing is more 
unfair than to judge pioneers by the standard that their 
very efforts have contributed to bring about. It was as 
reasonable for Dozy to attack Condé’s “ Historia de la 
Dominacion de los Arabes en Espajia,’’ as it would be for a 
modern engineer to censure Vasco Nuiiez de Balbao for not 
foreseeing the Panama Canal as he stood silent on the Peak 
in Darien and gazed out westward over the new sea. 

That said, there is nothing left but praise for the 
enchanting history of the Spanish Arabs, with which Dozy 
has enriched the world. Scholars who knew more or less 
Arabic must have suspected long ago that a mine of interest 
was to be found amongst the Arab records and histories of 
Spain. Some of them dived a little into the maélstrom and 
came to the surface with the spoil. Others were swallowed 
up in what has swallowed up so many scholars—the study of 
the language and the literature for their own sake. 

All previous historians of the great adventure of the 
Arab desert tribes across the straits—those straits they them- 
selves called “the gate of the road’’—found themselves 
entangled in their own learning, and produced so strange a 
farrago of hard names, confused and intricate battles, and 
intrigues, assassinations, and treacheries, that no one could 
make head or tail of it. Moreover, Mariana Ortiz and other 
Spanish historians knew little Arabic; some knew none at 
all. Hence, all they wrote they drew from monkish 
chroniclers, men of little learning, limited in outlook, and 
who, though they lived sometimes in the midst of Arab com- 
munities, had so little knowledge of their faith that they 
referred to them as Pagans and idolaters. No wonder, there- 
fore, that Dozy had a fine field on which to exercise his 
talents and his knowledge of the Arab tongue. No one had 
touched the subject, as a whole, before him but poor Conde, 
and even he wrote in a tongue almost as little known to 
other Europeans as Arabic itself. Then Dozy appeared upon 
the scene, and the confusion, the manifold intrigues, the 
rise and fall of countless dynasties, all became plain and 
comprehensible, and a veiled period of history, veiled to all 
but Oriental scholars, was opened up to all. 

The events of those eight hundred years of Moorish 
domination form interesting and curious reading, and in 
themselves have shaped the Spanish character, making it 
what it is to-day. Without some knowledge of the period, 
and perhaps without some little tincture of acquaintanceship 
with Arabic, the history of Spain can be seen but from a 
single side. We are forced to look at it just as we see the 
moon, and form our judgments of events just as we form 
conjectures of the moon’s obverse face. Dozy has been lucky 
in his English interpreter, for he writes with sympathy both 
of the man and of his work, and in his short biography lets 
us see what were the circumstances and the special gifts that 
enabled Dozy to produce so fine a book. 

Of set purpose Dozy did not adopt what is called the 





modern style of writing history. That he did not is a lucky 
chance, for two sufficient reasons. The present dies daily, 
and what is modern to-day is out of date to-morrow. Thus, 
to inquiring minds, the only real interest lies in the future 
and the past. Your real bourgeois only lives in what he 
sees. It was not possible for Dozy, with his artistic mind 
and love of literature- -perhaps it was not possible to anyone 
in dealing with a period so complex and remote from Western 
life—to treat it what is called scientifically. Had he 
essayed to do so, and to bring out more of the effect of 
Moslem rule upon the subject peoples, it would have resulted 
either in a work of pure imagination, or else of a few bald 
facts, drawn from the scanty store of Arabic and Spanish 
documents which have escaped the hand of Time. Dozy chose 
rather, in the words of Mr. Stokes, to rear a monument from 
which “all scaffolding and débris’’ is removed. With the 
result, as his translator says, “ that the grace and lightness of 
the edifice suggest, perhaps but faintly, the immense labor 
expended on the discovery and accumulation of its 
materials.” 

He goes on to say, “it cannot be denied that a lucid and 
vivacious style may convey an impression of superficiality to 
the unreflecting student.’’ That may be so, but if the 
wayfaring man is a fool, surely the finger-post is not to 
blame if he prefers to err upon his way. 

Vieyra, the greatest of the Jesuit preachers that Portugal 
produced, said in a sermon that of all the miracles our 
Lord performed, he had never heard that he cured folly in 
a fool. The “unreflecting student” is not-an entity that 
historians need take more account of than of the mere man 
in the street. The latter, omnipotent in politics, in litera- 
ture has no place at all, and the very street itself is barred 
to him if he sets up his tongue in it. 

In a few pages, Dozy shows how the feuds between the 
Arab tribes that broke out after the Prophet’s death were 
continued to the end in Spain. He tells us how they acted 
on the subdued, and to a great extent degraded, Roman popu- 
lation of the South, especially in Seville and in Cordoba. 
He points out how individualistic all the Yemeni and Syrian 
Arabs were, and how impossible it was for them ever to 
combine. He tells us of the strong Berber element, even in 
the first conquering hordes, and then, taking us to the 
North, shows that the Christians in the little newly-formed 
States were just as turbulent. All this, although he does 
not enforce the point, and still less moralize, lets us see 
clearly how it was that the peculiar Spanish character, unique 
in Europe, came to be what it was. Strabo had noticed, 
centuries before the Arabs crossed the Straits, that the 
Spaniards of his day were men, dressed for the most part in 
black mantles, irritable, haughty, using shorter swords 
than other people, and that they preferred to fight 
in little bands rather than in hosts. Upon this people 
came the Arabs, then the Berbers, and the position of Spain, 
shut off from the Western world by a high mountain range, 
did the rest. 

All this Dozy indicates rather than shows in his account 
of Spanish Islam, and it is interesting to those who look 
at history more as a science than as a chronicle of events. 
The other side, though, has its view, and it would have been 
a waste of literary power had Dozy deliberately turned 
from it. Luckily, he has preserved so many personal traits— 
proverbs, verses, and humorous and witty sayings—that 
the book is worthy to be placed beside the works of Gibbon, 
Sir William Stirling Maxwell (“ Don John of Austria”), and 
Froude—those historians who have given us hard facts taken 
from original sources, whilst not disdaining literary form. 
In fact, as regards style—that is to say, style in the sense 
of being the outward visible sign of an interior tolerance 
of mind and sympathy with letters in its expression rather 
than a mere juggling with words—Dozy ranks with the best. 
Nothing is harder than to keep grace of expression in 
another tongue than that in which it first was penned. Yet 
the translator has preserved it in a remarkable degree, even 
to the length of keeping fresh and idiomatic passages which 
Dozy translated from the Arabic; no little feat, as anyone 
who has worked in the same way can testify. 

Some of the episodes that Dozy treats are known to 
everyone; such, for example, as that telling about the 
Christian fanatics, who sought their death under the wild 
rule of the Emirs of Cordoba. The Church has dubbed them 
“martyrs,” although Dozy seems to think that the word 
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“ confessor ” better met their case. Before he wrote, we knew 
of them only through Eulogius and Alvaro, two Christians 
of the time, one of whom suffered martyrdom himself. It 
is certain that the Arab rule was tolerant; but, as Dozy 
says, the fury of the Christians and their thirst for martyr- 
dom were probably aroused not so much by their aversion 
of Islam as by their hatred of the Arab character. “The 
Arabs,” he says, “ who combined a refined sensuality with 
vivacity and good humor, could not fail to inspire with 
invincible repugnance priests whose hearts were fixed on 
estrangement from the world, an abject self-denial, and 
galling penances.’”’ ‘“ Abject” is a good adjective to apply 
to self-denial in many cases, and one that would not readily 
have inspired the pen of most historians. 

After reading, marking, and inwardly digesting it, it 
seemed to me that perhaps some of the hatred of the Black 
Protestant in Ireland for his Catholic birth-joined brother 
sprang from the same cause. Good humor and vivacity are 
greater causes of offence than the mere difference between 


mumbling a mass and garing the stour to flee about a | 


kirk by thumping ‘on the pulpit cushion. Dozy writes on 
the whole subject with that toleration and breadth of view 
that is so repugnant to non-scientific minds. Many of the 
wild episodes related in the book seem rather to belong to 
the history of the Arab tribes in the Hejaz before Mohammed 
than to the eleventh and the twelfth centuries. Still, 
Western Europe, a softer climate, and the contact with men 
of letters from Constantinople and the East, little by little, 
rendered even the Arab manners milder than they were at 
their first crossing of the Straits. Mu’tamid, the last 
Spanish-born King of Seville, is indeed a theme fitter 
perhaps for poets than historians. His youth, at his first 
accession to the throne, his beauty, bravery, and talents as 
a poet, with his misfortunes, his exile, and his death in far 


Aghmfiit, near to Morocco City, read like a page of the | 


Arabian Nights. He and his wife, Rumayiya—for whom, in 
the days of his prosperity, he had filled the courtyard of 
the palace with sugar and with spices, so that she might 
trample in it, as she had seen the potter’s daughters trample 
in the clay, and planted all the hills of Cordoba with almond 
trees, to prolong the effect of snow for her in spring, with their 
white blossoms—now sleep under two little mounds, covered 
with lotus and lentiscus scrub. The Arabs have a vague 
tradition of their lives, and when once on a journey I used 
to read passages from Dozy’s book, of which I had a volume 
of the Spanish edition in the saddlebags, they listened with 
the attention that they always give to any story, however 


badly told. When I had finished, and they had heard how | 


the exiled king gave his last thirty gold dinars to a poet who 


had sent him a “kasida” compassionating his misfortunes, | 
they murmured, “it was written,” and one of them added, | 


” 


“Mesquin,” which, as it and every other word in Arabic is 
matter of contention amongst commentators, some holding 
that it means “unlucky man,” and others “ miserable 
wretch,” I shall take leave to render by “ poor devil.” 

R. B. CunnrncHaME GRAHAM. 





THE JOURNALIST AND HIS USES. 


“The Influence of the Press.” By R. A. Scort-JAMES. | 


(Partridge. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Scort-James is very eager that we should not mistake 
him for a historian. His book, he declares, is not a history, 
but an examination of “the function that is fulfilled by the 
press at all times, and particularly the part that it plays 
in modern life.’’ Thus he presents himself to us as a 
philosopher of the press. If he works something like a short 
history of the press into the texture of his book, this is 
because even a philosophic essayist must make his thought 
live through a multitude of examples. For ourselves, we 
rejoice that the history of journalism has been written from 
—to use a phrase of the moment—this new angle. Of 
general histories of the press we have had enough and to 
spare. But the study of the newspaper as the grand machine 
of government—that was something that badly wanted 
doing, and Mr. Scott-James has now done it with ability 











| 


democracy or the history of democracy—in other words, by 
the average intelligent man. 

Not until we read Mr. Scott-James’s book: did we realize 
what a great need there is of a history of news—“ that is to 
say, a history of the means by which Governments and other 
powers within a State acquired the information, the 
knowledge of facts and events, upon which they acted.” 
Knowledge, the proverb says, is power. News is power, says 
Mr. Scott-James in effect; and, so saying, he helps us to 
interpret history. Throughout history, he points out, the 
race has been not to the strong so much as to the well- 
informed. He uses Domesday Book as an example “to show 
that the Normans mastered England because they knew 
that superiority of power goes with superiority of informa- 
tion.” He applies the same idea as a key to the history of 
ancient Greece. He reminds us that, though Asiatic pre- 
ceded Greek civilization, Greek preceded Asiatic ideas of 
democracy, and he insists that this was simply because the 
Greek City-State was a small place, about which it was easy 
for every citizen to be well-informed. “The small City- 
State, compact within its natural boundaries of sea, river, 
and mountains, was a community the affairs of which could 
be mastered on the spot by every active and intelligent 
man.” In other words, wherever the average man has 
facilities for getting news, the average man tends to rule, 
and you have a democracy. Wherever, on the other hand, 
the average man has no facilities for getting news, he is im- 
potent in matters of government, and the power falls into 
the hands of a despot or an aristocracy. The despot in an 
Asigtic Empire was simply the man who could command the 
channels of information among masses of people who had 
little or no intercommunication or community of interests. 
Mr. Scott-James does not, of course, simplify history to the 
extent that is necessary in such a brief summary of his 
thought as this. But he provides us with an enlightening 
formula capable of application in most countries and in 
most centuries. He puts a great deal of recent Indian 
history in a nutshell, for instance, when he observes that 
“to this day the Indian Government rigorously enforces its 
Press Law, because it knows that to distribute knowledge 
about politics is to distribute political influence.” 

Looked at from this point of view, the press of a 
democracy corresponds in some measure to the secret-service 
department of a despotism. It is more than that, however. 
In so far as it fulfils its purpose, it enables the democracy 
at once to see and hear and to become articulate. It is a 
significant fact that what the “ Times” has called the “ first 
English periodical of domestic interest’’ was published by 
the authority of Parliament in 1641, when it became 
desirable to spread the Puritan point of view. “ They 
realized the power of opinion, and the power of information 
in organizing opinion.” This sheet, “ The Perfect Diurnall,” 
before long, had many rivals, “which ‘mercury women,’ 
shouting ‘ books,’ hawked about in the streets of London.” 
Not that Cromwell was an enthusiast for the freedom of the 
press. “The licensed journals were suppressed by Cromwell 
in 1649, the year of his bloody campaign in Ireland, and a 
Licensing Act was passed imposing the harshest penalties.” 
But the journalists had their revenge after Cromwell’s 
death. That, and not the era of the Boer War and the Boxer 
Rebellion, was, in Mr. Scott-James’s opinion, the great age 
of the Yellow Press in England—‘ the most scandalous 
journalism,” he calls it, “which this country has ever 
known.” 

A book like the present, however, may be expected to 
become more combatively interesting as it gets nearer our 
own time. After all, the history of the newspaper is only 
history since the day before yesterday. The “Times” did 
not come into existence till fairly near the end cf the 
eighteenth century. Mr. Scott-James traces, with admirable 
force, the steps towards a larger democracy marked by the 
coming of the “ Times,”’ the coming of the penny paper, and 
the coming of the “ Daily Mail.” In regard to the last, for 
instance, he, as was to be expected, stresses the fact that the 
Education Act of 1870 had created a vast new public which 
was able to read and write, and which was showing a restive 
eagerness to take a conscious part in the life of the nation. 
Here were new millions eager for information on wars and 
ships and sealing-wax, and the halfpenny paper provided 


and freshness. be The Influence of the Press” is a book that | them with the news, without which extensions of the fran- 
can be read with profit and pleasure by every student of | chise would lose half their democratic effectiveness. Mr. 
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From SMITH, ELDER G&G CO.’S LIST. 


Scott's Last Expedition. 


SECOND EDITION EXHAUSTED. 
THIRD EDITION will begin to be Ready with Booksellers by DECEMBER 22nd. 
FOURTH EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
Two Volumes, Royal 8vo, £2 2s. Net. 


With LADY SCOTT, Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. wish to express their thanks to— 
Messrs. JOHN DICKINSON & CO., Ltd., the Papermakers, 
Messrs. SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Ltd., the Printers, 
Messrs. RAINES & CO., the Photographers, 
Messrs. EMERY: WALKER, Ltd., the Photo Engravers, 
The SWAN ELECTRIC ENGRAVING CO., Ltd., the Photo Engravers, 
Messrs. JOHN SWAIN & SONS, Litd., the Colour Printers, 
Messrs. STANFORD, Ltd., the Map Makers, 
Messrs. LEIGHTON, SON & HODGE, the Binders, 
the firms by whose co-operation there will have been met an Extraordinary Demand 
for Captain Scott’s Book, a notable tribute being thus rendered to the Story of British Heroism. 


“The Right Hon. Earl Curzon of Kedleston, in presenting the Antarctic Medals to members of the Expedition, alluded to 








‘this wonderful book,’ one of the most dramatic stories that has ever been told.”—Geographical Journal. 





From the Porch. 


By LADY RITCHIE (Miss THACKERAY), Author of 
“Old Kensington,” &. With a Portrait and an Illue- 
tration. Large post 8vo. 6s. net. 

“The best of h>r book turns on the Victorian era, which 
she so well represents in all its old-fashioned taste and 
featloness and grace. It is as a living voice speaking of the 
iterary giants of a past generation that the book stands by 
itself, triumphant and alone.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





In Thackeray’s London : Pictures and Text. 
By F. HOPKINSON SMITH. With an Appreciation 
by the Right Hon. Sir ALGERNON WEST, G.C.B. 
With Illustrations. Super Royal 8vo. 15s. net. 


“Mr. Hopkinson Smith is worth accompanying in his 
pilgrimage through ‘Thackeray’s London’ if only to admire 
his excellent work as an artist.”—Times. 


India of To-dav. 


sf = C. MEYSEY THOMPSON, M.P. Demy 8vo. 
. net. 


*,* Impressions and reflections of a Conservative M.P. after 
travel in India; reviewing our Policy from a standpoint which 
contrasts with that adopted by some recent visitors to that 
coun ry 


“A thoughtful discussion of the chief problems of Indian 
administration.”—Standard. 


Studies in Modernism. 


By the Rev. ALFRED FAWKES. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
“‘One of the freshest and most brilliant essays in modern 


historical and religious criticism that the last ten years 
have produced.”—Nation 











The Romance of Australian History. 
By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. With » Frontis. 
piece. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“Dr. Fitchett continues his story in a second volume, and 
in the same vigorous, picturesque style.”—Times 


The Kitchen Garden and the Cook. 


By Mrs. GODFREY PEARSE. With the co-operation 
A. C. CURTIS, Author of “The Small Garden 

Useful,’ &. Small demy 8vo. 5s. net. 

“This useful book.”—World 


Folk of the Furrow. 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLDENBY. With a Preface by 
the Right Hon. Sir HORACE PLUNKETT, D.L., P.C. 
(Ireland), K.C.V.0., &. Large post 8vo. 6s. net. 
“It is impossible not to admire the sincerity and force 
of “Folk of the Furrow.” The Book is a thoughtful piece 


of work, discussing ably the economic value of the agricul- 
tural labourer.”—Country Life. 








The New Schoolmaster. 


By FOURTH FORM. Large post 8vo. 66. net. 
“All the chapters are suggestive, the anecdotes are always 


apposite, there is throughout a spirit of hopefulness and a 
belief in human nature. The book deserves attention, while 
the ardent and violent reformer will welcome the author as 


a possible and effective ally.”—Cambridge Review. 





Secondary Education in England. 

The Next Step towards a National System. 

By R. F. CHOLMELEY, M.A., Joint Hon. Sec. 
Incorporated Association of Headmasters. Crown 8vo. 
2s. Gd. net. 


“ The book ought to do good propaganda work by drawing 
public attention to the state of affairs.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


NEW 6s. FICTION. 


Second Impression in the Press. 


The Coryston Family. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, Author of “ The Mating 
of Lydia,” &c. 

* About the best story its author has ever written. A most 
touching, eloquent, and intensely human _story.”—Daily 
Telegraph. 


Thorley Weir. 


By E. F. BENSON, Author of ‘“ Dodo,” ‘“ The 

Osbornes,”’ &c. {Second Impression in the Press. 

“A thoroughly delightful story. Everyone who misses it 
will miss a good thing.”—World. 














Watersprings. (A Novel.) 


By ARIHUR C. BENSON, Author of “From a 

College Window,” &c. [Second Impression. 

“Exactly the story, tender, introspective and lovable, 
that Mr. A. C. Benson’s countless admirers will most thank 
him for having written. I do so now.”—Punch. 








In the Cockpit of Europe. 
By COLONEL ALSAGER POLLOCK. 


“A vivacious narrative, presenting many problems of 
strategy, and following the fortunes in war and love of an 
enterprising subaltern.”—Times. 








A Midsummer Rose. 
By KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of “ Honey, My 
Honey,” &. 
“Thoroughly interesting from start to finish, and its 


descriptions of rustic life and touches of rural character are 
very charming.”—Sunday Times. 
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Scott-James will have done a service to his time if he enables 
us to realize the full significance of the halfpenny paper. 
There are many who despise it, and there is no reason why 
everybody should feel compelled to read it; but without it, 
the danger of the country’s sinking into reaction wouid be 
trebled. ‘There can,” as Mr. Scott-James says, “be no 
democracy without publicity,” and “the dissemination of 
knowledge is the first condition for the dissemination of 
power.” Not that Mr. Scott-James is inclined to idealize 
the halfpenny paper. No thoughtful man but must deplore 
the growing power of the advertiser in the new journalism. 
Too often in our papers we get not what the public warts, 
but what the advertiser wants: money, not the democracy, 
talks. Perhaps the amount of tampering with important 
news in the London daily press is so small as to seem not 
worth troubling one’s head about. Still, the power of the 
advertiser acts as a kind of censorship, and censorship lays 
the deadest of hands on every institution it touches. Mr. 
Scott-James quotes from Mr. E. A. Ross’s book, “ Changing 
America,” some examples of the extremes to which the logic 
of the advertisers’ censorship of news has been carried in 
America :— 

“Mr. Ross . . . mentions the case of a prominent 
Philadelphian clothier, who was found perverting youth in New 
York, and cut his throat. The Philadelphia papers suppressed 
the news, which only reached the city where the firm carried on 
business through extra editions of the New York papers. In 
the same city the business-agent of the Elevator-starters’ Union 
was beaten to death by a ‘ strong-arm’ man hired by a great 
business firm. Three newspaper men had authoritative news of 
the murder and promised to print it; but their reports were 
suppressed.” 

One can easily imagine the press in such circumstances 
gradually degenerating into the hired bully of the great 
capitalists. 

But Mr. Scott-James quarrels with the popular press, 
not only for giving the public what the advertiser wants, 
but for failing to discover what the public itself wants. He 
attacks the halfpenny papers for sheepishly imitating each 
other, instead of each finding its individual public and con- 
sistently appealing to it. “The failure of one half of the 
press is due, as I maintain, to the prevalence of a false view 
about the great public—the view that it is all of one com- 
plexion.” One result of this is that a news editor frequently 
dismisses a subject as of no interest till some other news 
editor gives it prominence, after which the former feels 
bound to follow suit. That is the meaning of a good many 
contemporary booms of men and matters. Mr. Scott-James 
has much that is of interest to narrate and forecast 
about British and American newspapers, though he does not, 
perhaps, open out a way to us for making the newspaper the 
perfect democratic instrument we all want it to be. He has 
written a most stimulating essay, however, which, we trust, 
will fall into the hands of some inspired millionaire. And, 
if the millionaire is not inspired when he takes the book up, 
we have good hopes that he will be before Mr. Scott-James 
has done with him. 





A HUMANIST POPE. 


“ Pius II. (GEneas Silvius Piccolomini), the Humanist Pope.” 
By Cecinia M. Apy. (Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Pius II. is the most lovable of Pontiffs. He is also the most 
Italian; and Mrs. Ady brings a hereditary knowledge of 
Italy, its life, its history, and its literature, to this study of 
the Humanist Pope. “First of all a humanist, and only 
secondarily a statesman or an ecclesiastic ’’—this is her read- 
ing of him. It could scarcely have been more felicitously 
expressed: nor, perhaps, has humanism ever been treated 
with greater insight and sympathy than in this very able and 
very fascinating book. 


_ “Humanism is an intangible expression, chiefly because 
its essence lies less in any new system of learning than in a 
new way of regarding life. The ideal of every true humanist 
was the complete citizen, an individual equipped in the fullest 
possible way to play his part in the world. Learning is not 
an end in itself; it is a means of acquiring wisdom and judg- 
ment, and it must be viewed always in the light of its value 
in the world of action . + The complete citizen must 
aim at perfection of body as well as of mind; and such 
matters as bearing, gesture, dress, courtesy, no less than actual 
physical exercises, must find a place in his ‘scheme of life. 
Above all, this new type of individual must poseess the art of 





enjoying life. The mists of the Middle Ages had rolled away, 
and the great world had revealed itself, no longer as an evil 
to be shunned, but as a thing of wonder and beauty, to be 
enjoyed and understood to the uttermost. ‘ The re-discovery 
of the world and the re-discovery of man.’ This is what we 
understand by the Renaissance; and this is the secret which 
first unfolded itself to Gineas Silvius when he hung on the lips 
of Mariano Sozzini in Siena.” 
It was a Greek standpoint ; and it had the element of innova- 
tion and of venturesomeness, not to say audacity, which 
characterized the Sophist movement of the fourth century 
B.c. Professor Gilbert Murray’s description of the Athenian 
farmer in the age of Euripides holds good, almost word for 
word, of the pietists and monks of the sixteenth century ; in 
each case it was inevitable that a conflict should arise. This, 
however, was to come later ; things lasted Gineas’s time. It was 
not, however, till the Illumination that a man of his temper 
was again to occupy the Chair of Peter; and it is impossible 
to conceive such a Pontiff in our own day. 

Among the many respects in which the Pre-Reformation 
Church differed from the Post-Reformation, this is at once the 
most important in itself and the key to the rest—that its life 
was part and parcel of the life of its time. Now, though 
individual Churchmen may escape from it, the Churches are 
in a backwater. Hence, their accentuated hostility to ideas 
and popular movements. Compare the attitude of the 
medieval Church to the Renaissance and that of the modern 
to Darwinism ; the whole thing is there. C£neas was, through 
and through, a man of his generation: his temperament was 
an Zolian harp, upon which every wind played. This is the 
key to his variations, the secret of his weakness and of his 
strength. His fibre was not that of the Puritan; no sur- 
roundings could have made him a Savonarola or a Cromwell ; 
he “loved this present world.’’ To call him an actor would 
be unjust; but he had the character sense of the dramatist. 
He was an artist; and would play his part as it should be 
played by a master player, subordinating himself to the 
réle of scholar, diplomatist, or Pope, as the case might be. 
Such a temper probably excludes the highest principle ; but 
we misread it if we regard it as essentially insincere. 

He was not speculative; for him the important thing 
was not this or that theory of theology or of government, but 
that society should be held together. And of society 
the Church was an essential part. He championed 
the Conciliar movement as long as it seemed capable 
of renewing Catholicism and of expressing the mind 
of the whole Church. When it was brought to a standstill 
“by the discovery that Christendom no longer possessed a 
common mind,” he reconsidered the position. It is not, 
perhaps, wholly fanciful to think that had he lived in our 
time he might have been a Modernist under the late 
Leo XIII., and a Papalist under the present Pope. For the 
pretension of the Bishops was as great, and their indecorum 
greater, than that of the Pontiffs—‘‘ the vociferations of con- 
tending prelates grew noisier than those of drunkards in a 
wine-tavern, and the Fathers, who came together in order to 
give peace to Christendom, were only restrained from blood- 
shed by the intervention of the magistrates of Basel.’’ And 
while the Episcopate was not, the Papacy was, capable of 
reinvigoration ; the Pope could, the Bishops could not, rule. 
This is why Gineas became a Papalist. The theology of the 
Papacy interested him little; what he saw to be the one 
thing necessary was to get the work of government done. 

He did not wholly escape the malaria which, in New- 
man’s famous phrase, hangs about the base of the Rock 
of Peter. 

““In politics he realized, with perhaps exaggerated clear- 
ness, the importance of small things. He saw personal 
enmities and ambitions influencing men’s attitude towards the 
gravest questions; in everything he felt the overwhelming 
power of money. The prevailing atmosphere was too much 
both for his sensitiveness to impression and his inherent super- 
ficiality. His outlook grew cynical, while personal ambition 
became the ruling motive of his political career.” 

Were the misgivings expressed in what Mrs. Ady well styles 
*‘ the noble and pathetic Encyclical ’’ in which he announced 
his accession to the Papacy feigned? No. 

“To those who have attempted to understand the mystery 
of his character, it does not seem unnatural that after all his 
wiles and struggles, he should be filled with an overpowering 
sense of misgiving at the thought of what lay before him. 
His was not an ignoble ambition; he coveted a high position, 
not for its own sake, but as a means to fuller activity. Now 
that the Papacy was actually his, the artist soul of him shrank 
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back in terror lest he should fail to fill the position worthily. 

Merely to be Pope did not satisfy him. Had he the capacity or 

the physical strength to be a great Pope? ” 

How far did he realize his ambition? To answer the ques- 
tion, it must be remembered that the Papacy, if fallen from 
its old domination, had not yet embarked on its career of 
reaction ; it was still a leading factor in European civili- 
zation; it still stood for an undivided Western Church. 
Mrs. Ady’s summing up is discriminating and judicious. 

“The Papacy of Pius II. was not, and never could be, the 
medieval Papacy. To the rising nations of Europe it was less 
a source of undisputed authority than a foreign power, strong 
enough to be worth propitiating, and capable of being made 
to serve as a useful ally. It was still, however, a force to be 
reckoned with; and this in large measure owing to the tireless 
energy and unfailing courage of the Pope himeelf. Always 
making the best of a situation, quick to seize every point of 
vantage, slow to press matters to extremities, Pius did al] that 
could be done under the circumstances. Then he left the 
reputation of the Papacy in Europe higher than he found it. 
He showed that, in spite of its abuses, the Apostolic See 
stood for ideals and aspirations nobler than the common aims 
of a self-seeking age.’ 

Were its subject not Pius II., we could fancy that we were 
hearing the epitaph of the ablest man who, since him, has 
occupied the Papacy—Leo XIII. 

The mind of to-day will scarcely leave him without a 
question, which would not have occurred to that of his own 
generation :—What was his attitude to religion? He was not 
irreligious; but in religion he was neither a sceptic nor a 
pietist, as in morals he was neither an ascetic nor a 
debauchee. It is probable that he accepted the theological 
and ethical conventions of his time without either fervor or 
recalcitrance; he was not much interested in those things. 
Zsthetically, the part of a profligate priest was distasteful 
to him; he would not enter the priesthood till he could do 
so without those disorders which, though the opinion of the 
time judged them leniently, he recognized as unbecoming the 
priestly character; he was zealous for the Crusade, though 
his zeal sprang not from the fanaticism of a Peter the 
Hermit but from the still surviving sense of the unity of 
Eastern and Western Christendom, and from the fear of 
Turkish invasion, which hung for centuries over the Empire 
and the Mediterranean. But the ‘divine folly”’ was 
wanting to him. 

“Thus he was not able to convince Christendom of his 
sincerity, or to restore the fallen credit of the Papacy. He 
takes his place in the long line of attractive failures who have 
adorned the pages of the world’s history. An idealist, and at 
the same time a man of the world, high-souled, large-hearted, 
and intensely human, he saw the highest, even while he failed 
to make it his sole end in life. Both in his success and in his 
failure, he is the mirror of his age’ : “the prevailing 
impression which we gather is that of the limitations of 
humanism as a guide to life.” 





AN HONEST SCULPTOR. 

“The Reminiscences of Augustus Saint-Gaudens.” Edited 
and Amplified by Homer SAINT-GAUDENS. (Melrose. 2 
vols, 25s. net.) 

Tue year before his death, Saint-Gaudens began the dicta- 

tion of his reminiscences, intending to revise the MS. with 

the aid of his son, the editor of this work, as soon as it should 
be completed. His mortal sickness, however, prevented this 
being done, and it was only a rough draft he left to form 
the basis of these two substantial volumes. Most of what 
his father dictated has been reverently incorporated by the 
son, who, in smaller type, has supplied explanatory notes, 
so as to link up the narrative. The result is an interesting 
biography, from the pages of which emerges an eminently 
likeable personality and a notable figure in American sculp- 
ture. Saint-Gaudens accomplished a good deal for the native 
sculpture of America. This, during the early part of the 
nineteenth century, was firmly held by the shackles of neo- 
classic ; artists of the type of Wetmore Story made Rome 
their habitat, and Canova—or even British Gibson—their 
god. It is true that emancipation from this terribly sterile 
groove was just dawning when Saint-Gaudens entered the 
field; but to him more than any other America owes the 
rise of a native school which, if not actually epoch-making, 
is at least direct, truthful, and sincere. 

But when one has said this, one has said nearly all there 
is to say about Saint-Gaudens’s art. From his Gascon father 
he inherited a certain imagination of, good, though not 





superfine quality ; his work shows the skill of an instinctive 
craftsman—it is honest, fearless, downright, one might even 
say simple, as the man was himself. “Strength with 
elegance”’ is a descriptive phrase applied in this memorial, 
and perhaps it is as good as any other to describe sculpture 
that lacks nothing of accomplishment. That he had talent 
of a high order no one will gainsay ; that this talent was of 
the highest order can scarcely be contended. We suspect 
that no one knew this better than Saint-Gaudens himself. 
For a moderate artist who has made a popular success, he 
was a singularly modest man, pleased and grateful for a hand- 
some commission or for any honor that came his way. On 
art-subjects, we are told, he was reticent ; he would not talk 
of his own achievements nor those of others; he would not 
theorize. The “literary interpreter’’ of this age would have 
found him an almost hopeless subject, if one may judge by 
the critical banalities of which he was the mark of his own 
time. 

His biographer has pieced together some of his private 
views on art. Here is one that is curiously illuminative :— 

** Dubois and Géréme stood, to Saint-Gaudens, pre-eminent. 

- In his esteem, after these men, abroad, came Rodin 

and Falguiére. His enthusiasm for Rodin’s early work, such 
as the ‘ St. John the Baptist Preaching,’ was revived by the 
production of ‘The Age of Brass.’ But Rodin’s later ecoen- 

tricities puzzled and bothered him. I remember my father 
saying to me, as we looked at the plaster of Rodin’s ‘ Balzac’ 
that the statue gave him too much the effect of a 
guttering candle. Falguiére, on the other hand, by hie more 
mature and developed work roused my father’s 

admiration.” 

In 1898 (the date of this incident), the general public 
did not understand the “ Balzac”; but there were a few who 
did, including Mr. W. C. Brownell, the well-known American 
critic, and it is their verdict that is now most generally 
accepted. 

The interest of these volumes, however, is not dependent 
on what they tell us about Saint-Gaudens’s art-opinions or 
art, though, as regards the latter, they contain a very com- 
plete account of his principal commissions, including the 
Admiral Farragut (1881), the Memorial Tablet to Charles 
Timothy Brooks (1884), the bronze statue of Abraham 
Lincoln (1887), the Puritan (1887), the bronzes of Robert 
Louis Stevenson (1887-92), the President Garfield Monument 
(1895), the General John Logan (1897), the Pilgrim (1905), 
the Parnell (1906), and the Whistler Memorial at West Point 
(1907). The tale of his career itself touches romance at many 
points. He was born in Dublin. His'mother was Irish, and 
his father, a somewhat eccentric shoemaker, a native of 
Aspet, in France. He began life as apprentice to a New 
York cutter of cameos, wandered to Paris, where, as a student 
of the Beaux Arts, he eked out a joyous, poverty-stricken 
existence, was drawn to Rome, where he contrived to evade 
the Canovists, and met his wife, and finally settled in the 
States, where, in 1881, his ‘“ Farragut”’ gained him public 
recognition. One of the many friends he made in Paris was 
Stanford White, the architect, who afterwards met his death 
at Thaw’s hands. White and Saint-Gaudens appear to have 
had a remarkable affinity for each other—a circumstance that 
accounts, in part, for their very successful collaboration in 
some of the famous monuments for which White executed 
the architectural setting. Saint-Gaudens had no little mag- 
netic power. Whistler, who so rarely went out of his way for 
anybody, was persistent in making his better acquaintance 
in Paris; Robert Louis Stevenson, whom he met in New 
York, was on terms of intimacy with him. Perhaps their 
common love for purity of form drew the two together; 
perhaps, also, a community of foibles: they both admired 
the virile and strenuous man. 

The American art-movements, in which Saint-Gaudens 
was so prominent, are fully described here, and we get an 
indication of his merits as a teacher. Not the least valuable 
feature of the book is that it gives a vivid picture of the 
peculiar material hazards attendant on the average sculptor’s 
working life. 
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“Fashions, Fads, and Fancies.” 
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WuaTEvER men do who have, ‘as we say, nothing to do, is the 
theme of “Fancies, Fashions, and Fads.” Theirs is an 
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anxious career, for they make up their minds at a public 
school on the form and matier of existence as they know 
it, and would have it to be, and spend the rest of their days 
in contemplation of life deserting their standards. Lost 
arts, lost powers, lost ideals are the burden of these pages. 
Take, first, the simple instance of the decline of taste in 
punch. This noble compound is still the prelude to dis- 
cussion in a highly intellectual Oxford Essay Society; but 
in a book intended for general circulation, it has to be 
treated in a spirit of Herodotean curiosity about far-off 
things, its five elements specified, its five main varieties dis- 
tinguished and described. This instance is simple, but it is 
not trivial. As no longer does the joyous buck, winged with 
ardent spirits, bonnet the plebeian watchman and cast him 
to the earth, so have the powerful, the possessors, the privi- 
leged classes let fall, one by one, their barriers against the 
mob. Once this is known, the reader begins to hunt, nose 
to earth, through Mr. Nevill’s records, to track out the 
offenders. The Zeitgeist, despicable as it clearly is, is an 
abstraction, and therefore immune. But early in our search 
we light upon an unsuspected culprit. “The late King 
Edward, who regarded the best class of Hebrews with con- 
spicuous favor, first assured them the social consideration 
they now enjoy.” And, again, “ Americans, like the repre- 
sentatives of the Hebrew race, also largely benefited by the 
affability of the late King, who had a particular liking for 
visitors from across the Atlantic, especially if they were rich 
or beautiful.” The next name in the indictment causes no 
surprise. “It must not be forgotten that it was Mr. Glad- 
stone who paved the way for what has occurred since his 
time.’’ In vain, then, do our statesmen pour forth their 
panegyrics to “C.-B.” We should look back to another 
“C. B.,” towering among the giants of the uncorrupted age 
of the Sheridan Club. It was Charles Barrington who 
“could never resist a good game of cards,’’ won a steeple- 
chase in which he rode for a bet, weighted with his more than 
fifty years, and “was a rare sporting character of the old 
school.” But he and his like have perished, and in this 
“golden age of the fad,” Mr. Nevill sees England peopled 
with reformers, who itch to promote temperance and kindness 
to animals, and do not even refrain, although “ shooting, in 
spite of humanitarian twaddle, is an excellent sport, which, 
besides, provides very palatable and wholesome food for 
numbers of people.” The only. member of this monstrous 
reforming regiment who is named is Mr. “Josiah’’ King. 
But who cares about a Christian name when “ members have 
sunk to being mere voting machines ” ? 

This easy disgust with the present arises, as is ordinarily 
the case, from a sentimental conception of the past. In our 
own times we are, perforce, conscious of the noisy and 
vigorous preference of a majority for something rank and 
stinging in art. It is the corrective for life led in a dull 
street, a small room, an inexpressibly tame and limited 
circle. Nothing is so unpopular in prison as the daily 
porridge; and a taste for soused herring is the impulse 
towards epigram of the esthete in material things. But 
when we talk of the culture of past ages, we have to be very 
careful not to take account only of the preferences of a 
caste. ‘“ The taste of the people at large is hopelessly below 
that of their predecessors of the eighteenth century.’’ To 
say that confidently, we must put into the scale not only 
the silks and sideboards, “Cato,” and the works of Mr. 
Locke, but the evidence of the contemporary novelists and 
the later historians on popular taste before the Education 
Act was thought of. The generalizations which swell this 
volume are, in short, less entertaining than the facts from 
which Mr. Nevill starts He is a close student of that over- 
rated volume, the “ Book of Life,” and you could not have 
a more trustworthy chronicler of the vicissitudes of the Savoy 
Restaurant or of our military uniforms. Under his guidance, 
too, you might put the Albert Memorial in its proper place, 
drink not too deep of Nietzsche and Schopenhauer, and take 
sides in a controversy on the limiting of population. Mr. 
Belioc might begin his conversion of Clubland with a disciple 
who believes “ that in the far future we shall go back to some 
modification of the old slave system,” and Clubland might 
take Mr. Nevill for arbiter in higher things. He notes the 
spread of Buddhism in England with the comment: “ There 
is, indeed, one Buddhist peer, a cousin of mine, who some 
years ago adopted the religion in question.” Our italics do 
but show the paralysis of a plebeian critic before the uncon- 
scious philosophy crystallized into that sublime particle. 





There is a generous allowance of robust anecdote 
sprinkled over these pages, and occasionally an aphorism 
shines out from them with the gleam of truth. The ideas. 
of Mr. Norman Angell and of the authors of “The Village 
Laborer” are beginning to creep into the fold of Society. 
Two of Mr. Nevill’s dicta, with which we will conclude, are’ 
as admirable as they will be unpopular :— 

“War, and especially successful war, is, after all, based 
upon nothing but sentiment, and its conversion into scientific 
butchery, as it were, knocks the bottom out of the whole idea.”” 

“‘ During the reigns of the first three Georges . . . far 
too many acres of common land were taken away from their 
rightful owners—and in this matter the people have a real 
grievance against their rulers of the past.” 





AN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMME. 


‘“‘A National System of Education.” By J. H. Wuirs- 
HOUSE, M.P. (Cambridge University Press. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Turrty to forty years ago there were no public elementary 
schoolboys or girls to be found in the secondary schools of 
the day. It was the time of construction from below. Above 
the standard of the three “Rs” all was casual patchwork, 
sporadic and isolated effort. Then came the era of 
“ facilities,” and one began to hear of Board School boys 
who had won their way by scholarships to the City of London 
School, and thence to the University. Since then we have 
gone on broadening out the high-road of “facilities.” The 
great bulk of the secondary schools, so far as they come under 
the Board of Education and earn its grants, have more than 
25 per cent. of free scholars from the public elementary 
schools. Now we are beginning to realize that “ facilities ”’ 
must yield to system, and the next great piece of national 
construction to which we must set our hand is the building 
up of a national system That national system must be 
broad-based upon the public elementary school, and secure 
to every child no longer a mere grounding in the three “ Rs,” 
but an education, in the real sense of the word, such as shall 
develop to the full all his potentialities of mind, body, and 
character. 

This is the problem to which Mr. Whitehouse addresses 
himself. He sets himself to answer the question: What 
does Lord Haldane’s ideal of a national education mean 
when it is worked out in definite shape? The significance 
of the book lies largely in the fact that it represents not 
merely the thinking of an individual. The book represents 
the collective thinking of what has come to be known as the 
Education Group in the House of Commans, and it is issued 
with their general approval. 

In reorganizing the Army, Lord Haldane started with 
the unit—the man who earned his shilling a day. So Mr. 
Whitehouse does rightly in starting with the child of the 
public elementary school. He skates gingerly over the 
religious question. He believes that as soon as the nation 
gives its attention to the really vital questions concerning 
the child’s physical well-being, its intellectual capacity, its 
adaptation to economic life, its reverence, courage, purity, 
and truth—the questions, in short, on which we are all 
agreed—the niceties of dogma will assume their right pro- 
portions, and no longer loom so large as at present. Perhaps, 
after all, we have been approaching the question in the 
wrong way, and, instead of prescribing the religious 
curriculum from above, we should do better to leave it to the 
teachers and the parents. 

Mr. Whitehouse would have us build our school build- 
ings on what he calls the “school base,’’ round the parks, 
make one big playground for the whole group of schools, so 
clustered together, and get full value out of the playground 
by using it in shifts during the day, and throwing it open 
also in the holidays and the summer evenings. The park 
itself is to be used for organized games ef football, hockey, 
and cricket. The school clinic and the bath are to be hard 
by, classes are to be held in the open air, and everything 
is to be done to foster in elementary schools, as much as in 
secondary, the corporate life and that friendliness between 
teacher and taught which is essential to its development. 

Mr. Whitehouse refuses to believe that at the age of 
twelve we have used up all a child’s intellectual potenti- 
alities. He would have some kind of secondary education 
provided for each boy and girl, either in the secondary school 
as we now understand the term (though Mr. Whitehouse 
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thinks the term is unfortunate), or in some form of trade 
school, art school, agricultural school, or other voca- 
tional institution. Attendance at these vocational schools is to 
be until at least the age of eighteen, and is to be accompanied 
with a certain limited amount of “approved employment.” 
In short, up to the age of eighteen, instead of education 
being an incidental thing, sandwiched in as it may be with 
the demands of wage-earning work, education is to be the 
main employment of the adolescent, its claims are to be 
paramount, and wage-earning is to take the second place. 

Throughout the whole book the governing idea is the 
well-being of the child and the adolescent. The working-out 
of this idea necessitates large changes, not only in the 
schools, but also in governmental administration. At 
present, there are no less than four departments that are 
concerned with boys and girls—the Board of Education ; the 
Home Office, which controls the reformatories, the industrial 
schools, and all questions relating to the employment of 
children; the Board of Trade, which controls the juvenile 
Labor Exchanges; the Local Government Board, which is 
responsible for the children in the workhouses and Poor Law 
schools. Here, too, there is, as Mr. Whitehouse points out, a 
need of synthesis, and he makes proposals to meet that 
need. 

In short, we have in the book a thought-out programme 
of reform. It is not argued out at length; of that “asinine 
feast” of argument we have had enough. The book is 
schematic, confessedly so; but it is, at any rate, synoptic, 
and, above all, Mr. Whitehouse is a man who has made up 
his mind what he means to do as soon as he has the chance— 
and the millions. 





SUDERMANN AND MR. HALL CAINE. 


“The Song of Songs.” By HERMANN SUDERMANN. Trans- 
lated by BEATRICE MARSHALL. (Lane. 6s.) 
The Woman Thou Gavest Me.” By HALL CaINE. (Heine- 
mann. 6s.) 


Tue “Song of Songs,” Sudermann’s “ Das Hohe Lied,” is an 
elaborate study of the career of a mistress. We observe 
Lilly first as a schoolgirl, then as an assistant at a library, 
then the wife in name, though in status merely the mistress, 
of a dissipated elderly colonel. She becomes the lover of one 
of his subordinates, and the colonel discards her; her lover 
leaves her. She attempts to earn her own living and lead 
a virtuous life, but sooner or later becomes the mistress of a 
rich manufacturer. After various experiences in the demi- 
monde, she and a young poet fall in love with one another. 
He does not realize what she is, and she cannot bear to tell 
him. At last she unintentionally exposes herself, and he 
also leaves her. She determines to drown herself, but when 
the moment comes her heart fails her, and, instead, she goes 
back to her manufacturer, and marries him. 

It is all extremely able and clever, written with minute, 
laborious care; it is almost erudite—if, on such 
a subject, one can be erudite; nothing is left to 
chance; everything is foreseen and prepared for; but, in 
spite of this, in spite also of the pathos of the subject, we 
are not moved as much as we expected. This is partly due 
to the translation, which, though we should imagine it is 
excellent, has sometimes that strange juxtaposition of words 
to which translations ‘are liable. ‘“Dullard” and 
“quandary,” words which are almost extinct in English, are 
to be found, and then, closely following, a piece of modern 
slang. Such a combination gives a feeling of malaise to the 
English reader. 

The style of writing in England, and also in France, 
during the last quarter of the nineteenth century, a style 
still extensively employed, is, while energetic and clever, 
lacking in beauty and nobility. It has a certain hardness 
and dryness which does not attract. “The Song of Songs” 
is typical of this style. Very likely “Das Hohe Lied” is 
not, but we cannot think that all the original beauty weuld 
have evaporated in translation. We long for a De Quincey or 
a Charlotte Bronté. 

Sudermann has, we think, the weakness of the realist— 
unreality. He tries to be too real, he analyses too much, he 
observes too much. There are long paragraphs in which the 





exact nuances of Lilly’s sex-feelings are described. The con- 
sequence is that we are bewildered ; we do not understand 
the characters, or feel them quite real, and this makes it 
hard to sympathise with them. We believe it would have 
been easier if more had been left to the imagination. Perhaps 
it is merely that Sudermann lacks just that gift granted 
sometimes to inferior writers, and withheld from those with 
great talents—the power of creating living characters. 
Another weakness of the realists is to rely too much for their 
effects on details which will not stand the test of time and 
place. There are some descriptions which probably mean 
a good deal to Germans, but very little to an English 
reader, and many details which mean much to the readers 
of 1913, but will mean nothing to the readers of 1950. 

We are sorry that the “Song of Songs” breaks off so 
abruptly when Lilly is twenty-five. The fairy-tale type of 
novel is meant to end happily with a wedding; but in this 
dispassionate study of a life of vice it is as interesting to 
know what Lilly was at thirty as at twenty—still more 
interesting to know what she becomes when she is old. 

There are several passages which make a strong impres- 
sion on us. First, the lovely, moving scene between the 
consumptive teacher and Lilly, his adoring pupil, the only 
ray of light in this intensely sad book; secondly, the 
lawyer’s cynical advice to Lilly on the eve of her marriage 
with the colonel ; thirdly, the three letters which Lilly writes to 
her lover, giving a history of herself, none of which she sends ; 
and, fourthly, the scene where Lilly, intoxicated with 
liqueurs, reveals herself—her grossest side—to the poet who 
idealizes her. The conception of the scene is finer than the 
working out; but, in the hands of a great actress, what 
might not that scene be? 

In a preface there are letters from well-known authors 
on the question of publishing “ Das Hohe Lied ” in England, 
The picture of vice it displays is so squalid that we should 
imagine no one could be led astray by it. We hope that it 
will not be read by young girls—it gives too odious a view 
of men. 

“The Woman Thou Gavest Me” is an extraordinary 
contrast to “ The Song of Songs.” It also deals with sexual 
morality, but it approaches the question in a very different 
spirit. We are accused on the Continent of being senti- 
mental in our novels—of refusing to face facts; and when 
we read “The Woman Thou Gavest Me,’”’ we think the 
accusation is not without reason. 

If “ The Song of Songs” is hard and cold, “The Woman 
Thou Gavest Me”’ is in a fever heat of excitement and out- 
pouring emotion, only that the excitement and the emotions 
never ring quite true. The first chapters are pretty quiet, 
and are amongst the best pages of the book. The description 
of the heroine, Mary O’Neill’s, life at a convent-school is 
probably not accurate. We do not suppose that postulant 
exists in any convent, who addresses her pupil as “a brazen 
hussy”” ; but it is interesting in its way, and has a certain 
charm; and the little lonely, homesick heroine is a real 
child. Then the style completely changes, and we find we 
are reading a “shilling shocker” of thirty—no, of sixty— 
years ago. The innocent girl of sixteen, fresh from her 
convent, is married against her will, by a worldly father, to 
a dissolute peer, the Church of Rome (the heroine is Roman 
Catholic) giving full approval in the person of the Bishop 
and of the guileless parish priest. The peer amuses himself 
with a syren American, the injured wife with an explorer. 
The conventionality and sentimentality of this part 
of the book—by far the largest part—are striking. The 
characters are such well-worn types that they give one the 
impression of being turned out by machinery. If the melo- 
dramatic style is to be done, it wants immense power and 
go. It has been well done in English literature. We hunger 
for the azure velvet and enamelled jewels of Miss Braddon 
at her best. It wants also considerable creative imagination, 
for we suppose no novelist has ever come from the strange, 
small, wicked society which certain novelists so particularly 
love to describe—that is to say, if that society exists, or 
ever has existed. The adventures of Mary O’Neill after she 
has left her home, her life in a Bloomsbury boarding-house, 
her struggles to support her child as a sweated seamstress 
in the East-end of London, her determination to sacrifice her 
honor to buy the expensive medicines needed to save her 
child’s life (though, after all, she could always have taken it 
to the hospital), are writgen in again another style. It is 
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CUMBERLAND. 
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“A clear, unforced style, and the gift of humour.” 
—Yorkshire Observer. 








THE New Editions of | The HUMOUR of HOMER (Butler's com- 
| | plete Essays.) 5s. net 
VERY SAMUEL | rue Farr HAVEN. New Edition. 5s. net. 
° iit ition. 2s. 6d. net. 

BOOKS a EREWHON h Ed 2s. 6d 


“The greatest | EREWHON REVISITED. 5th Ed. 2s.6d.net. 
FOR Ecnalish writer of The WAY of ALL FLESH. 6th Ed. 6s. 
| the latter half of | arpg AND SANCTUARIES. New Ed. 
XMAS i 19th cen- | "Fully Illustrated. a 
PRESENTS G, Bernard Shaw. 


The NOTE BOOKS of BUTLER. 2nd Ed. 
With Photograph. 6s. net. 


THE BROOM FAIRIES. By E. M. GATE. 


Brown boards, Is. 6d. net, postage 2d. Eight really 
delightful old-world fairy tales, simple, quaint, and amusing. 


LONDON: A.C. FIFIELD, 13, CLIFFORD’S INN, E.C. 











MY BOHEMIAN DAYS IN PARIS 


By JULIUS M. PRICE. 

With 40 Illustrations by the Author. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
First Review: The Globe, in a column and a half review: 
“We know of none other book in English which describes 

student life in Paris as it really is. . . We welcome the 
frankness which makes this volume a human document of real 
value. . .. Mr. Price is so full of stories that we are 
tempted to quote to excess. This quite extraordinarily 
fascinating book. We desire to thank Mr. Price for one 
of the most interesting books on student life in Paris which 
we have ever read in either language.” 


THE Present for Children. 


By the Author of “The Treasure Seekers.” 


“WET MAGIC.” 


By Mrs. E. NESBIT and pictures by H. R. MILLAR. Full 
gilt, Gs. The latest and best book. 


“ Children’s Own Story Teller.” 


GOLDWIN SMITH 


His Life and Opinions. By his Literary Executor 
and Late Secretary, ARNOLD HAULTAIN, 


First Review: “ Lovers of the sparkling mot, the incisive, 
of the Caustic, will enjoy these pages.”—Evening News. 
This important and standard volume will prove valuable not 
only to the general reader but to the scholar and politician. 
Uniform with ‘‘Goldwin Smith’s Correspondence.” 


Demy 8vo. illustrated. 18s. net. 














WERNER LAURIE LTD Clifford’s Inn London 
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more simple and quiet, and is very often pathetic, and not 
without a touch of poetry. It is a curious fact that novelists 
are so much more successful in describing the intimate life 
of the very poor than of the very rich; for, from personal 
experience, they probably know equally little of either. They 
may be inaccurate in details, but their poor people live, and 
their rich people are puppets. 

When the explorer returns from the South Pole (such 
an explorer—calling his sweetheart ‘Dear little woman” 
and his baby “Girlie’’) and rescues Mary O’Neill from her 
difficulties, the story again becomes sentimental, with a 
strong reminiscence of the sentimentality of Dickens. This 
lasts to the end of the book. 

By far the most striking fact about “The Woman Thou 
Gavest Me” is that it will shortly be translated into French, 
German, Spanish, Italian, Russian, Polish, Hungarian, 
Yiddish, Dutch, Swedish, Finnish, Danish, Bohemian, and 
Japanese. We suppose that the Japanese, Bohemians, Finns, 
and other strange nations, will read it, and imagine that that 
is what we in England are like. Worse still, they may 
imagine that that is what English literature is like. But, 
probably, many of its readers will form no conclusions, draw 
no deductions; they are the thousands who read because 
they want to get away from life—to forget it as it actually 
is. This is a sad but justifiable reason for reading. We 
imagine, however, that there are many more thousands who 
will read “The Woman Thou Gavest Me” because it is a 
printed story, and it is a matter of indifference what printed 
story they read. World-wide compulsory education has 
brought, we are sure, much happiness and many advantages ; 
but the fact that it has also called into existence an in- 
numerable body of such readers gives food for thought, and 
not for cheerful thought. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 
“Buddhist China.’ By R. F. Jounston. (Murray. 15s. net.) 


Mr. Jonnston’s former books on China have given 
evidence of remarkable knowledge of and sympathy with 
Chinese modes of thought and feeling. In the present volume 
he has set himself the difficult task of interpreting to 
Western readers the varying creeds which are summed up 
under the name of Chinese Buddhism. His early chapters 
are devoted to an examination of the chief Buddhist schools 
and sects in China, and he then proceeds to descriptions of 
the sacred mountains and other shrines to which religious 
pilgrimages are made, and which form the radiating centres 
of Buddhist influence. Mr. Johnston paints a most 
attractive picture of the easy acceptance of a faith which has 
a vast store of edifying legends. He gives an engaging 
account of the poets and mystics who are reverenced by the 
people, and his list of famous Chinese officials who aban- 
doned the world for the mountain hermitages in which they 
sought rest and meditation shows the attraction which 
Buddhism can have for cultivated minds. It is interesting 
to read Mr. Johnston’s opinion that so far from the forces set 
in motion by the Revolution being likely to bring about the 
collapse of Buddhism in China, “it seems more likely that 
what we are about to witness is not a collapse, but at least 
a partial revival of Buddhism.”’ In spite of the complexity 
of his subject, Mr. Johnston’s book is neither dull nor 
obscure. It is a valuable contribution to the understanding 
of a most attractive phase of human thought. 

3 * * 


“Splendid Failures.” By HArRy Granam. (Arnold. 10s. 6d. 


net.) 


Five of Mr. Grahaim’s biographical studies have appeared 
in various periodicals, the remaining three having apparently 








been written so as to complete his tale of persons whose early 
promise never reached the fruition that might have been 
anticipated. Wolfe Tone and Toussaint l’Ouverture were 
unsuccessful revolutionists; Maximilian of Mexico was an 
unsuccessful Emperor ; Charles Townshend was a moderately 
successful politician ; Master Betty, the infant Roscius, was 
a meteoric prodigy who completely failed as an actor when 
he grew up; Haydon was a painter who committed suicide ; 
Hartley Coleridge was a poet of greater promise than achieve- 
ment; and George Smythe was one of the most brilliant 
members of Disraeli’s Young England Party, who fulfilled 
his own prediction that he would “occupy three lines in a 
biographical dictionary as a ‘ might-have-been.’”’ All eight 
are good subjects for short biographical notices, and Mr. 
Graham has studied their lives to some purpose. He gives us 
plenty of quotation and gossip, and though the contemplation 
of a number of men who, though splendid, were certainly 
failures, might seem conducive to melancholy, Mr. 
Graham’s lively style relieves his readers from any such 
feeling. 
* * * 


“A Woman's Winter in Africa.” By CHARLOTTE CAMBRON. 
(Stanley Paul. 10s. 6d. net.) ; 


Mrs. CAMERON has written a rather wordy but not 
uninteresting account of a winter excursion round Africa, 
during which she travelled 26,000 miles in about six months. 
Her trip took her from Mombasa on the East Coast to Sierra 
Leone, and included a journey across Rhodesia and a visit 
to Victoria Falls. The incidents of travel are told with the 
skill of a practised writer, while Mrs. Cameron’s pen- 
pictures of African scenes and places have freshness and 
interest. There are good descriptions of Beira, whose pros- 
perity, Mrs. Cameron tells us, will soon be augmented by 
the Congo copper mines, of the leper settlement on Robben 
Island, and of the journey from Victoria Falls to Bulawayo 
and Lorenzo Marquez. The chief fault of the book is its 
length. Mrs. Cameron is prone to digressions, often about 
trifles; but if these move the reader to impatience, there 
are other passages which prove her to be a keen observer 
who is also gifted with the faculty of enabling her readers 
to share her impressions. 


* * * 


“To Norway and the North Cape in ‘Blue Dragon II.’” By 
C. C. LyNAM. (Sidgwick & Jackson. 6s. net.) 


Mr. Lynam has not the literary power of Mr. Erskine 
Childers or of the author of “ The Cruise of the ‘ Vivette’”’ 
—to mention two writers on yachting who dwell most 
vividly in our memory—but his “ log’”’ of “ Blue Dragon II.”’ 
is pleasant reading, and most acceptable as a guide to 
cruising in the Norwegian Fiords. One gathers from the 
whole an excellent idea of the conditions and risks of sailing 
in those land-locked waters, and the different voyages are 
elucidated by an excellent series of maps. The author, more- 
over, is no fine-weather yachtsman ; Easter cruises, as well 
as summer ones, are included, and we can imagine that the 
discomforts attending the former in these northern latitudes 
are under rather than over-drawn. The log tells us the 
daily doings of the yacht’s amiable and high-spirited crew, 
one or more of whom have helped to compile this record, and 
the social atmosphere is one of jollity and good-fellowship. 
We also get agreeable descriptions of scenery, and sympa- 
thetic accounts of Norwegian country folk and their hospi- 
tality. The illustrations—photographic and otherwise—are 
profuse, and if some are as artless as the writing, they help 
to give character to this, the third of Skipper Lynam’s pub- 
lished “ logs.” 
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INSURANCE COMPANY. 
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Income Exceeds £5,400,000 


Chief Offices : LONDON, 61, Threadneedle Street ; EDINBURGH, 64, Princes Street. 
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The Best Nightcap. 


Before retiring take a cup of the “ALLENBURYS” DiET which 
induces restful sleep and nourishes the system. Afford: .n 
excellent light repast and Is preferable to all alcoholic stimu- 
lants. Prepared from rich milk and whole wheat tn a partially 
predigested form. Made in a minute by adding bolling water. 


Send 3d. stamps for large sample. 
Of all Chemists. 1/6 & 3/- per tin. 












The Seal Pen is the Safe Pen. It gives 
you all the benefits of the fountain pen 
with the added virtue of being proof 
against leakage. You can carry it up- : 
side down or flat in your pocket. = 
When you bring it into use it writes right away, 
for the nib is always in the ink when the pen is 
sealed. It writes with a smooth, even flow, 
never doubtful, never jibbing. 











IGHEST PRICES FOR YOUR DISCARDED TRINKETS. —Gold, Jewellery 
Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Silver, Antiques, or Valuables urchased 
for cash by FRASERS, the best and most reliable firm. Established 1833. eference, 
Capital and > ge Bank. Strict privacy. Fairest valuation assured. No trans- 
action too lar me_ too small. Utmost cash value or offer by return. 
—FRASEES) CIpewich), Itd., Goldsmiths, “Desk 76, Princes s., Ipswich. } 
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The Seal Pen is made in three sizes, fills without taking 
apart, is fitted with a heavy 14-carat gold nib, tip 
with costly iridium, and is guaranteed for two years. 





A Bectional Bookeass grows with your library; 
you buy it piece by piece as you do your books. 


2. ** OXFORD ™ SECTIONAL (Patented) BOOKCASES § 
weil-f (no deal employed), 
f) and moderate in cost. Broglie pa from 8/- to 35/6 | 
‘ plete Bookcases in Oak, 3 sections (open fronts), os illustrated, 
41/-; enclosed by dust-proof glass doors,65/-. The “ Oxford ” is 
f the only sectional Bookcase which ca n be made to your own size | 
m and in the wood you prefer. Tell — what you want, or send | 
= postcard to-day for our | 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET POST FREE. 
WILLIAM BAKER & CO, 
Bookcase Specialists, Oxford. 


YMA 





Your Stationer 


Sells the Seal 


W.H.Smith & Son, Wholesale & Manufacturing Stationers, 
Kean Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
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OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 











Passenger Lifta, Bathrooma on every Fioor. 


Loungesand Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and SmoBirg Rooms. 


Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Broakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 7/6. 


Table d'Hote Dinner. 6 Courses, 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Thackeray Hotel—‘“ Thackeray, London. af 
Reokcraft, London.” 


Telegraphic Addresses { Kingsley Hotel—* 


















LONDON, 


EMPSRANCS HOTELS. J. D. WILD, C.C., Man. 
as Direc., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


ABERYSTWYTH. 
ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Facing Sea. Bracing sir. 
Electric and Sea-water Baths. 


BATH. 
WALDRON’S Private Hotel, Queen’s 8q. Nr. Park & Minera! Baths. 


BELFAST. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Most centrally situated. Spacious showrooms. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
Ipzat Resrexcs. 
Every form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
ARLTON. First-class Residential Establishment. Sheltered, 
bee position, facing South. Lift. Night porter. Golf. 
New Management. [Illustrated Tariff. Ts Tel. 1. 440. > 


E QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 
™ Central Board and Residence, 25/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


NEWLYN’ 8 (Royal Exeter) Hotel. C Close pier; 1st Class; moderate. 


SILVERHOW. Boarding Est. "West Cliff Gardens. From 35s. week. 


CRAG HALL. Board Residence. 40 bedrooms, lounge, billiards. 
Every comfort. From 32/6 week. Tariff. Egerton Hine. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every comfort. 16, West St., Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 











————— ———— 








Sun Lounge. 























H. J. Preston. 
E. Richard, Manager. 














BUXTON. 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. Phone 4. JZ. Little. 
CHEDDAR. 
LEWIS’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. _ 
DEAL. 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 8. R. Jefferson 


EDINBURGH. | 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 


EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIC, Goats. On Craiglockhart 
Hetate. 200 Visitors. Trams to City, 2 d. 








FOLKESTONE. 
DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, Marine Parade, Sea Front. Inclusive 
Terms, 6s. per day. Garage. Proprietor, C. Hall. 
GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Mostcent. Eng.Meat. Pop. prices. Tel.412. P.Rogers. 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 











ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 reoms. Facing sea. 


LEEDS 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 





LIVERPOOL. 
LAURENCE’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 


LLANELLY. 


Clayton Square. 





CLEVELAND HOTEL. 


LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL... 


MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 


KNOTSFORD. Supr. apts. Eleo. light. Prop., C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 


MATLOCK. re 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 


o. 5. Weaver. 





Grounds 9 sores. 














SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 




















PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 
PENZANCE. 
CENTRAL HOTEL. Principal non-licensed. 
QUEENSTOWN, 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Most comfortable and up-to-date. A. Paten. 
SILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. 


GOLF HOTEL. First-class family hotel. Garage and atabling. 
*Phene 8 Silloth, W. Dyer, Proprietor and Manager. 


SOUTHPORT. oa 
ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord St. Hot Lunch, Af’noon Teas. Tel.647. 


wag) fy ited S$ HYDRO. Near Pier and Lord St. pameen, _ 
120 bedrooms; Turkish, elec., &., bathe Tel. 
as Kenworthy’s.” Prospectus, Manageress. 


SWANSEA, 
HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 
and electrie lift. For terms apply Manager. 


TENBY. 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shore. Overlooking Golf Links. 
Mrs. K. W. Hicks. 

















WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 


WORCESTER. 
HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St. ist-cieas Temp. Tel.212 


NOTICE. 


THe Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
10, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 

Home, 26s. pen ANNUM. Forercn, 30s. PER ANNUM. 

Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 
PusutsHine Co., Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 
Bank.” 

Telephones :—Business: Gerrard 4035. 

Editorial: Gerrard 6584. 

Telegrams: “ Nationetta,” Westrand, London. 

Single copies of THe Nation may be obtained from 
and subscriptions received by :— 

Canada—The Toronto News Oo., 42, Yonge Street, 

Toronto; The Montreal News Co., 386 and 388, 
St. James Street, Montreal; Sells, Ltd., 302, 
Shaughnessy Building, McGill Street, Montreal. 
U.S.A.—The International News Co.. 83 and 85, Duane 
Street, New York. 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 
Nice—Escoffier’s Library, 3, Place Massena. 
Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 


Mrs. T. Newbitt. 























Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


FULL PAGE. 4% PAGE. 4 PAGE. 
vo net £1000 £500 £210°0 
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Other Pages ... e 8 0 0 400 200 
Hotels, Hydros, and Educational : 
13 Insertions i 8d. per line. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL (near Reading). 


Entrance Scholarships, open for competition 
in February, 1914. 





Full particulars on application to the Headmaster. 


CHANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD, HERTS. 
Headmistress: Miss Estoer Casz, M.A. (Dublin) (Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge). 

Second Mistress: Miss Estersroox Hicks, B.Sc. (London). 

A sound education for girls from 7 to 18 years of age. 


RYDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, °2W" 


Headmaster: 
C. F. A. OSBORN, M.A, (formerly Scholar Trin. ~~ Camb.) 
Staff: C. F. KEEBLE, B.A., St. John’s Coll., Cam 
we: SPARKES, M.A., Merton Coll., Ouiord. 
C. DYER, B.A., Emman. Coll., Camb. 
Mi. C. peeee MA., Oriel Coll.) Oxford. 
8. MOOD B.A., Oriel Coll., Oxford. 
ROLAND ROGERS, Mus.Doc., Oxford. 
J. HANMER HUTCHINGS (Art). 
Colour-Sergeant Instructor STRETCH (Gymnasium). 
Illustrated Prospectus and full particulars on application to the 
Head Master or the Secretary, Mr. C. H. MrrcHett, 22, Lord 
Street, Liverpool. 











NORMANTON RECTORY, STAMFORD. 


A few pupils received by former Assistant Master in large 
Public School. Special preparation for Exams., and general 
education. Home care and comforts. Bracing, open country, 
Numerous References. Rector, Termnenten, Stamford. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Headmaster : # ALFRED | H. ANGUS, B.8c. 


Most healthily situated, 500 feet above sea-level. 
Classical and Commercial Education on Publie School lines, 
Modern methods, 


For illustrated prospectus appiy to the Head master or to the Secretary. 




















THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. | 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN MARCH. 
Affiliated Preparatory School, ‘‘ Caldicott,’’ Hitchin. 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


DURHAM CATHEDRAL. 


MINOR CANONRY at Durham Cathedral, with which is combined 
the Mastership of the Choir School. Educational experience essential. 
Unmarried. Total salary £350, with rooms and allowances. Applica- 
tions, stating age, and accompanied by three testimonials, must be 
sent to ‘“‘The Chapter Clerk,” The College, Durham, on or before 
December 3ist. 











THE 


Saturday Westminster 


for December 27 
will contain, in addition to the reguler features : — 


COURSE CONSTRUCTION. By Horace Hutchinson, 
THE AMATEUR CRITIC, By Francis Bickley. 


A Short Story: ‘“‘THE LUCKY SNEEZE.” 
By A. G. Thornton, 


OUR CHRISTMAS FUND.—VI. 
CHRISTMAS DAY. 


NEW NOVELS. 


“THE STAMP COLLECTOR’S AUNT” on the 
Problems Page. 


EVENTS OF THE WEEK, 
“F, C. G.” CARTOONS. 


16 PAGES. PRICE ONE PENNY. 
Offices: Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


“AT HOMES,” 
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DELicious COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
My much strenger than ordinary COFFEE. 























Prudential “Assurance Company, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Invested Funds - . . -  (£85,000,000 
Claims Paid - - - - ~- £100,000.000 


THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE 














Have the Illustrated from 1/3 
Largest Selection of B Wide Margin .. o» 2/tt 
Oxford and other Bibles Interleaved .. ., 10/6 
in Lendon from L Feasheos “1 “ wie 
nterlinear.. te 
6d. to £10. Me Reviess .. .- a a 
Lists sent pos! free. wy Pot free. 
22, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.c. ae 
“ The Practical Book of Furniture.” 4th Edition. Free 


Illustrated Schemes— 
To Furnish a Flat for £69. 
To Furnish a House for £100. 
To Furnish a House for £150. 
To Furnish a House for £250. 
MIRRORS and OVERMANTELS, from 2ls. to £21. 


Special Catalogue. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co.,Lta., 


238-241, Tottenham Court Road, Ww, 


Lowest Prices. 








SWISS WINTER SPORTS. 


£ VILLARS-SUR-OLLON. 4,250 ft. 
Sports Train to Bretaye running. 


. . MONTANA. 5,000 ft. 
£11 S Oo a 6 Palace Hotel. 
£9 . 3 KANDERSTEG. 4,000 ft. 

° Including return rail ticket, short Sea Route, and one 
week’s hotel accommodation. Sports fees, 2s. per day. Important 
Sporting Events at all centres. Sk‘. ing, Skating, and Curling Instruc- 
tors at principal centres. Plans of Hotels from:—ALPINE SPORTS, 
LTD., 5, Endsieigh Gardens, London, N.W. 





















EV NS’ 
PASTILLES 


Invaluable for 
Throat and Voice 


Send penny stamp for Sample 
to the Sole Manufacturers: 
EVANS SONS, LESCHER & WEBB, Ltd., 


: LiverPoot and Lonpon. 
q (Name this paper.) 


























NOTICE. 


] ONDON POSITIVIST SOCIETY, Essex Hall, Essex St Street, t, 8. 
4 December 3lst (Wednesday). Mr. Paul Descours. “‘The Day of 


all the Dead.” 
January ist (Thursday). Mr. 8. H. Swinny. The Annual Address. 
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‘A Hundred «Twenty-Four Christmases 





Have been Brightened and Beautified 





FROM 


Christmas 1789 BY THE USE OF 
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which brings 





that touch of nature to 
the human skin that increases 






its loveliness and ensures its health. 




















Some And it is worth 


Christmas Con trasts remembering that 


PEARS 








CHRISTMAS 1789 


At that first Christmas of the Pears History, the gg or 
soap was known to a select few of the fashionable world ¥ 
as a great discovery, enabling them to beautify their | because a tablet of it 


Fi aalent b rect! ional lasts twice as long as 
plexions by a perfectly natural means. one of ordinary soaps. 


CHRISTMAS 1913—AFTER 124 YEARS. thee 5 528 oem 


COMPLETE PURITY 
and so supreme - 
in quality 








At this present Christmas Pears is known to all the 
world. Tested, tried and used by the leading skin-experts 
and the most celebrated beauties of the intervening years, 
it has been demonstrated in every possible way that in | that its action on the 


skin-beautifying properties it is unsurpassable. oS peautiving. 
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